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The Christmas Star, symbol of peace and goodwill among men will shine again 


more brilliantly than ever over millions of homes. And, thanks to modern avia- 


tion you too will be able to enjoy its warmth and cheer in the company of 


your loved ones, no matter where or how far away they may be. 


Stars also, in the skyways of modern transportation, are the magnificent DC-6 
Flagships of AMERICAN AIRLINES. Stars that flash across land and sea, 
bringing the peoples of the world closer together; whisking thousands of 


passengers towards new horizons ... new cities... new opportunities... in an 
atmosphere of superlative comfort and good fellowship. 


As 1951 draws to a close we extend to you and yours, in the name of all our 
personnel in Mexico and of the rest of our far-flung system, the Season’s greetings 


summed up in these words... 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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S.C.0.P. RAILWAYS 


“TO INCORPORATE, TO UNITE, TO SERVE”. 


FERROCARRIL DEL SURESTE 


WHETHER FCR PLEASURE OR FOR BUSINESS, TRAVEL 


OVER THE RAILWAY DEL SURESTE. 


See the beautiful and exuberant region on the way to the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
through the States of Veracruz, Tabasco, Chiapas and Campeche. 

Enjoy the indescribable beauty of the landscape, the lush vegetation, the mighty 
rivers, the enchanting beaches, the archaeological ruins of ancient civilizations which 
pose before the present the magnificence of the past. Navigate over rivers of legend and 
fantasy. Hunt or fish in surroundings which are ideal for recreation or for physical and 
spiritual rest. 


FOR MEN SEEKING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 


the South-West reqion of the country offers great possibilities in Agriculture, Cattle- 
raising, Fishery, Commerce and appropriate locations for Industries. 


TICKET RATES: 
First Class Second Class 
Mex'co City-Coatzacoalcos (FF. CC. N. de M.) 49.90 Pesos 28.60 Pesos 
Coatzacoalcos (Allende)-Campeche, Ferrocarril 
del Sureste 60.00 34.05, 
Campeche-Merida (Ferrocarriles Unidos de Yu- 
catan 11.80 =, 8.40 


121.70 Pesos 71.05 Pesos 


Tickets from Mexico to Coatzacoalcos, sold at Bolivar No. 18, and at all the Stations of the Na- 
tional Railways. 

Tickets from Coatzacoalcos to Campeche, so'd at Allende, Ver., and a’! the Stations of the Fe- 
rrocarril del Sureste. 

Tickets for Ferrocarriles Unides de Yucatan, sold ct Campeche, Merida, and other Stations of 
this Railway. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL at 


Aquiles Serdan No. 28, Office 807, Mexico, D. F. 
Telephone: 18-09-93, Extension 29 


ENG. ROBERTO AYALA R. ENG. FEDERICO O’REILLY 
CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OR OPERATION. GENERAL DIRECTOR. 
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Enjoy a hcliday in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


Ceme to wonderful Mexico during the winter 
months—find escape from the icy blasts in a climate 
of everlasting springtime. 


You ‘Ill have a delightfully different time in Me- 
xico. You ‘Il relax and play in a climate that's perfect. 
summer and winter, for health and comfort. And it 
you like sports, you ‘Il love them in Mexico... vou 
‘ll feel like having fun out of doors in this beautiful 
sunny land of wonderful times. 


You will never forget your vacation in Mexico— 
the land of matchless color and contrast that has 
everything you have ever dreamed about for a won- 


derful time! 
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Fiestas ... roaring bullfights ... horse racing ... Thrill to their color 
and tingling excitement. Bask on white shimmering beaches, dance to ro- 
mantic tropical music... Every pleasure you can imagine is yours “south 


of the border.” 


Come to Mexico—come by train, plane or in your own car over gleam- 
ing, paved highways ... And remember, your dollar in Mexico goes farther. 


Now yau can stay longer—do and see and enjoy more for less. 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Mexico. City, Mexico Avenida Juarez 89 
Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 
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VISITORS IN MEXIC 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe to 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 27th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute 4 great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, Ir 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on ihe Continent, Five Dollars. 


Mexican Lite 


Urug say 3 Mexico City Mexico 


Please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” tor one year, starting with the 


issue. | enclose $ ___(check or money order). 


Name 


Street 


City 


Please send to the following names “MEXICAN LIFE” for one year, starting with 


(check or money order). 
Address 


MONTERREY 
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LAKE PAT ZCUARO Im YUCATAN MEXICO CITY —— 
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The Federal Budget 


HE amount of the federal budget for the year 
1952 represents the unprecedented figure of four 
billion pesos, whieh is iwenty-five percent higher 
than that of 1951, and if compared with those 

of former and comparatively recent years, is a figure 
of veritably mammoth proportions. This figure clearly 
attests the signal strides of eeonomie progress achieved 
by Mexico—a progress that has been conspicuously 
reflected during the past five years in the successive 
increase in the volume of each annual federal budget. 

We may fully appreciate the extent of the increa- 
se made since 1946 by viewing the comparative figures 
covering the past fifty vears. According to these figu- 
res, the total sum of federal expenditures from [902 
to 1952 represents a total of 15,608,158.458.75 pesos 
whereas the six annual budgets of the government of 
President Aleman—1946-1952—reach a total of 16,308,- 
719,100.00, exceeding by 2,700,560,641.24 pesos the to- 
tal covering the preceding forty-six years. 

It is necessary, however, to point out that Mexi- 
¢o’s population has grown during the corresponding 
fifty vears from fourteen to twenty-six million, which 
would naturally increase in proportion its federal reve- 
nues, and that the decrease in purchasing valuc of the 
Mexican peso during the past ten years by an approxi- 
mate 75 percent would make the present four billion 
pesos the equivalent of one billion in 1940. And yet, 
even if we base our estimate on these considerations, 
Mexico's budget for the coming vear is nearly a hund- 
red percent higher than that of 1940. 

It is worthy of note that the increase in federal 
expenditures during the administration of President 
Aleman. based on a corresponding increase in reve- 
nue, has been achieved with but a nominal increase 
in the norms of taxation. Thus it undoubtedly retleets 
an expansion in the scope of national economy, an 
expansion which, on the other hand, has been to a lar- 
ge extent due to the vast constructive program car- 
ried out by this government. 

The disbursements of the budget indicate that the 
government is determined to continue during the year 
1952 the work it has carried out during the foregone 
five years, so as to fully materialize its formulated 
program upon the termination of its period in offie« 
on the first day of next December. These disburse- 
ments merit our study, for they reveal the essence ot 
the program. 

As during the past five years, the Secretariats 
of Edueation, Communication and Hydraulic Resources 
have been granted the largest appropriations. The 
amount assigned to the Seereiariat of Publie Eduea- 
tion—427,773,000.00 pesos—brings up the total for the 
six vears to 1,837,589.400.00 pesos, which exceeds by 
187.961,537,00 pesos the total appropriations for this 
secretariat during the preceeding forty-six years, 


Dut the money assigned to the Secretariat of Com 
munications during these six years is even greater in 
proportion, representing from 1900 to 1946 a total of 
pesos, while the sum covering the ex- 
penditures of the present administration is that of 
T0000 pesos, of which amount 
represents the next vear’s budget. 

The appropriation of 418,989,000,00 pesos for the 
Seevetariat of Hydraulic Resources is slightly below 
the sum assigned for publie education. This appropria- 
tion will, however, suffiee to materialize the govern- 
ment’s program for the six vears, of adding two mil- 
lion four hundred thousand acres of soil to the eoun- 
try’s tillable area by means of irrigation. 

Thus, the construction of railways and highways, 
the increase of agricultural production throngh soil 
reclamation, and the expansion of publie edueation are 
the three basic goals pursued by the government, 

In marked contrast, the appropriation for the Se- 
eretariat of War, which during the first twenty-five 
years of this century invariably represented the lar- 
gest sum in the budget, amounting in some years to 
seventy-five percent of its total, forms a sum of 3,305, 
42,591.00 pesos for the preceeding forty-six years and 
of 1,587,667,000.00 for the six years of the present ad- 
ministration. Its appropriation for the vear 1852. is 
that of 328,715,000,00 pesos, which is a hundred million 
pesos less than that assigned to the Secretariat of Pub- 
lie Education. 

We may surmise therefrom that despite the uneer- 
tain international outlook, Mexico, is not actively pre- 
paring for war. Its standing army is better disciplined 
and equipped today than it has ever been: bat imilitar- 
ism which through so many years was a ruling taetor 
in its political life, no longer exists. Under the govern- 
ment of Miguel Aleman, Mexico, departing from tra- 
dition, has completely adjusted itself to civilian rule, 
to an administration of civilian technicians, of experts 
in their respective fields, who have been entrusted 
with the execution of the official program upon con- 
siderations of proven ability rather than poliiieal ex- 
pedieney. 

Mexico is spending more money on schools than 
on armaments because it is looking forward to peace, 
to social and eeconomie progress, to constructive growth, 
rather than to war and destruction. It is not) blind 
to the menace which confronts the world, and jointly 
with the world’s other free nations it is doing its 
share to safeguard peace. This country is not actively 
engaged in war preparation; vet, in developing its na- 
tural resources, in expanding its economy, in providing 
the means of education for its retarded masses and in 
elevating the common standards of their existence, it 
is creating a stronger nation, a nation better prepared 
to face any emergency the future may bring. 


i 
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Marimbista 


HE marimba is more than an instrument. Two 
men beating with padded hammers on this 
skeletal piano are orchestra—the people's or- 
chestra. 

What is a party without music? Mexicans wear 

a path to the door of the established marimba play- 
ers—-the mayor planning a series of municipal dances, 
the school principal for the graduation exercises, ihe 
average citizen for a wedding or a daughter's co- 
ming-out party. The less-skilled) marimbistas  can- 
not afford to wait for commissions. They shoulder 
their instruments and wander like medieval minstrels 
from town to town, playing the markets and plazas 
and passing the hat. 

The dancing hammers bring up twinkling, merry- 
go-round rhythms, but the musicians, whether itine- 
rant or established, are always grave. Most of them 
are self-taught and their music is homemade. Usu- 
ally you hear nothing more than a happy jangle pro- 
duced by two impassive men or a tired, sad eyer team 
of wife and husband. 

There used to be public dances in Melchor Ocampo 
Park of Cuernavaea’s outskirts. Young couples jig- 
ged solemnly to the beat of a marimba pounded by 
two grim-faced men in overalls. It was a ‘‘quality”’ 
orchestra, but [ eould never make ovt what they were 
playing. Sunday after Sunday | sat on the eold 
stone bench among the chaperones, trying to picture 
other seenes in this ruined formal garden built for 
the romantie Emperor Maximilian. My mind would 
be distracted from the stagnant pool’s broken balus- 
trades and ramps meant for artificial cascades by 
one often-repeated number. There was something 
teasingly familiar about it. On the fourth Sunday it 
came to me. [ startled neighbors by erying out its 
name in triumph: ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band!”’ 

One afternoon Sam and | heard the brassy voice 
of the marimba coming from the market. We found it 
in the aisle between the papayas and the eggs, a two- 
man affair accompanied by a drum. Although narket 
business was going on as usual, its social roar was 
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momentarily subdued, The three musicians looked 
as indifferent and shabby as usual, but their full- 
chorded interpretation of the nostalgic Tropical Trail 
and the rollicking Baniba was like nothing Cuerna- 
vaca had ever heard. 

The drummer made the rounds with his batter- 
ed sombrero. Then the three carried their instruments 
out into Guerrero Street to work the peasants waiting 
for the Tepoztlan bus. Hoping the drummer would 
remember me as the contributor of the fifty-centavo 
piece, | asked him where they came from. Instead 
of replying he turned to the gravest member of the 
trio: José Guillén, our chief.”’ 

‘‘We are not street musicians,’’ the chief said 
abruptly. ‘‘It happens that we wert to Veraeruz 
for the carnival. We are returning slowly, to see the 
country—you understand ?”’ 

Surprised by his venemence, I suddenly realized 
what must be behind it. He was embarrassed. Like 
the mariachis—the street singers—marimbistas are 
suffering from the competition of juke boxes and 
from the countless little jazz bands springing up in 
answer to a demand created by Hollywood and the ra- 
dio. Marimba players who could once count upon a 
full season must sometimes deseend to playing for 
handouts. 

“You will not again find us in the streets, Se- 
fora,”’ Guillén said. ‘If you should have need of 
us...’’ With a flourish he produced a ecard bearing 
a Mexico City address: 


MARIMBAS UNIDAS 

For All Occasions of Gala 

Xalaju Ruth 
José Guillén is a Guatemalan. His home is, or 
was, Quetzaltenango—that cold somber city a mile 


and a half in the mountains, far from the eapital and 
Continued on page 66 
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By Alfredo Guati Rojo. 


Bacchus's Mexican Branch 


By Herbert Joseph Manghem 


OST of the motorists scudding along the Mon- 
terrey-Torreén highway stop for a cool drink 
at Paila, a one-building town on a high, bar- 
ren, wind-swept plateau in the state of Coa- 

huila. Few know that only 25 kilometers to the south 
lies the oasis of Parras, birthplace of the Mexican 
liberator, Franeiseo I. Madero, cradle of grape culture 
and the wine industry in North America, and a most 
photogenic spot. 

Its 5,000-foot altitude lifts it above the heat of 
the lowlands. It is an easy drive from Laredo, Texas, 
and only a few hours by good road from Monterrey, 
Saltillo, and Torreén. It is one of the anomalies of 
Mexico that this attractive town of 20,000 should be 
so little known. The annual wine festival in August 
brings an influx of visitors, and 1948 brought in more 
for the fiestas celebrating its 35th anniversary; but 
tourists remain rare. 


The delicately nurtured will prefer to retain rooms 
in Saltillo and drive over, taking a box lunch. They 
will transfer to a carriage, because it is more romantic 
and can better traverse the rough roads of the heights: 
our livery stables of the nineties called this type a 


two-seated rig; at night it earries a kerosene lamp 
on either side of the front seat. They will leave the 
business district quickly with its monotonous one-story 
buildings. They will want to see the Perote district, 
which is like an old Spanish village; the Hacienda 
del Rosario, where the Maderos and Hernandézes live 
in houses ranging from Spanish eolonial to modern 
California; the southern heights, where Pedro and 
Pablo live in adobe houses that rise above each other 
like Hopi pueblos; and the vineyards, orchards, and 
forests of Providencia. The journey home will take 
them through the village of San Lorenzo, seven kilo- 
meters distant, which boasts the largest winery in Me- 
xico and the 250-year-old Casa Grande with its beauti- 
ful patios and quaintly steneiled walls. 

But the seasoned traveler will hole in at one of 
the third-rate hotels at about eight pesos a day inelu- 
sive, put on a pair of stout boots, poise his camera, 
and have the time of his life. 


The first magnet will be Santo Madero, one of 
the sights of Mexico. The conical mountain rises from 
the center of a plateau with a huge rock set on its 
summit. On this rock the people have erected a white 
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de what to do at sunset 


chapel, like an exquisite plaything for an East Indian 
princeling. Below, to the north, lies the town, white 
beneath luxuriant green trees, patterned as only very 
old towns are with their twisting streets. The green- 
ness billows over the town limits into vineyards aud 
orchards. The yellow desert stretches to the Pails 
mountains, blue with distance. Greener Wotiitains rise 
close behind the chapel. In that direction the valleys 
are checkered with melgas, the squares into which the 
irrigated fields are divided by dikes to hold the water. 
Erosion has created several miniature Grand Canyons. 

Testimonials erowd each other on the walls of the 
chapel—paintings, photographs, letters, women’s hair. 
One frame contains a letter of thanks from dos pa- 
dres, Agela N. de Castafio and Mereedes M. de Guz- 
man, for the safe return of their sons; and the photo- 
graphs above show six curly-headed young men in the 
uniforms of the United States Army and Navy, their 
eyes shining with love of life. One can only envy the 
two fathers their happiness. Several such photographs 
remind that thousands of Mexicans took advantage of 
the law which allowed them to enlist in the American 
forces, 

Seasoned Traveler will note the spots he wants to 
investigate. The first will be the cool sheet of water 
by the planta de luz, which in front is a reasonable 
facsimile of a light plant, but in back is a casita with 
brown children, flowers, caged birds, and dogs. The 
reservoir, primarily intended te provide power for 
the cotton factory and irrigation to the town, is prob- 
ably the second largest swimming pool in Mexico, the 
largest being a similar reservoir on the east side of 
town; the sun-warmed water, with Santo Madero ris- 
Ing on one side and a grove of lacy tropical trees on 
the other, would make a sybarite of a Trappist. If 
he uses the cuartitos, a bashful, very homely litvle 
hoy will collect ten centavos; if he changes clothes 
behind the rushes, the swim will be free. 


Now he will return to his hotel to wolf down iis 
comida, whieh will range from ‘‘tolerable’’ to ** pret- 
ty good.’’ The food will improve as the cook learns 
his likes and dislikes; cooks in Mexico, as elsewhere, 
flower more richly under sprinklings of flattery sad 
hiidinage. If it is summer, he will write letters or 
read until four; as in California, the streets may be 
blistering but the shade will be cool. From this point 
he is on his own, and what an own! 

A little probing of the ugly business district will 
Vield surprises, such as the number of men who will 
tell with patent love of their war work in the fertile 
fields of the Columbia River Valley. On Saturdsays 
and Sundays, farmers and villagers pour in, driving 
Durros, ponies, ox-earts loaded with greenish- 
yellow bales of ixtle cactus fiber, which is used in 
rope, basket, and furniture manufacture, Everywhere 
away from the main street are those enormous and 
ancient pecans, poplars, and ash trees, the nogaies, 
alamos, and fresnos that have given place names to 
our Southwest. Detractors accuse some towns of be- 
ing more American than Mexiean, but the only Ame- 
rican touches in Parras are the juke boxes and the 
pink globules of chiele balén that suddenly bloom 
on the children’s lips. Certainly the local orchestra's 
renditions of ‘*Calle Doce’? and ‘Francisca v José” 
known farther north as ‘*Twelfth Street Rag’? and 
“PFrankie and Johnnie.’ are not American touches. 
The people are dignified, intelligent, and friend!y. 

Seasoned Traveler’s one disturbing problem will 
whether to join the immobile 
admirers of nature on the cliffs, or wateh the play 
of colors on the mountains from the valley, or watk 
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the streets discreetly peering through the doorways 
open to the evening coolness, or go to the west swiin- 
ming pool, where the sun sets behind the lacy trees, 
herdsmen pass with their goats, and youths and girls 
come to swim, flirt, and chaff stray Americans. About 
the third day he may toss his camera in the air, lay 
in samples of the local grape products, and surrender 
to the dolee far niente. 


The grape is the cornerstone of Parras. The in- 
defatigable Jesuits discovered the locality’s fitness 
for viniculture. Those first grapes in) North Amer- 
ica were planted some time prior to 1595, when he 
Bodegas del ** Marqués de Aguayo’’ was started— 
sibly as early as 1578—-when a small settlement was 
made that was later abandoned, 

La Ciudad de Parras de la Fuente, formerly called 
Santa Maria de las Parras (the ancient name for ine 
Pyreness), was officially founded February 1s, 159s, 
on the estates of Captain don Francisco de Urdinola, 
which embraced Zacatecas, Patos, Monelova, and or- 
reo—one of the greatest land grants in history. Don 
Augustin de Echeverez y Subiza, later the first Mar- 
qués de Aguayo y Santa Olalla, acquired all this and 
founded a sort of dynasty by marrying a grandniece 
of Urdifola’s. The Marqués left his mark on all of 
north-central Mexico. 

And Parras has left its mark on Mexico. A Par- 
reno, Don Augustin de la Viesea y Montes, was the 
first governor of the state of Coahuila and Texas 
when Mexico was second only to Russia in extent. 
including as it did the territory between Texas and 
California as far north as Oregon. Others have made 
names as governors, writers, poets, and educators. 
Francisco 1. Madero overthrew the Diaz tyranny, be- 
came president, and was murdered by traitors, one of 
the rare instances of a son of the rich leading a social 
revolution. 


His grandfather, Evaristo Madero, lost his hage 
estate near the site of San Antonio in the Mexican 
War and came to Parras, where, with Lorenzo Gon- 
zalez Trevino, he built up another fortune on the tla- 
cienda del Rosario, Ile imported and adapted vines 
from Spain, France, Germany, Egypt, and California. 
The filoxera nearly wiped out vineyards and the house 
of Madero between 1886 and 1892, but resistant va- 
rieties were developed by crossing new importations 
with native vines. The big bunehes of big grapes that 
grow now are one of the boasts of northern Mexico. 
The climate and soil produce fruit of unsurpassed sa- 
vor. Unfortunatelately, little of it finds its way to 
market. 

Parras is the biggest wine center in Mexico and 
produces the finest red wines. There are six large 
companies and a number of small producers. All the 
old houses have wine-making equipment. 

de Agnayo’’ e¢laims to be the oldest, 
with books going back to 1593; parts of its buildings 
were used by Urdinola. It is famous for its brandies, 
of which it produces about 150,000 liters annually, in 
addition to 100,000 liters of wine. Casa Madero, es- 
tablished in 1626 also claims to be the oldest: this 
involves one of those friendly family feuds with Latin 
overtones that escape a gringo. Its 2,000,000 - liter 
production erases all doubt of its claim to being the 
largest. The output includes wines, champagnes, ver- 
inouths, brandies, aperitifs, and eognaes. 

Poth companies are controlled by the Maderos 
and the Hernandezes. Parras is pretty much a family 
Continue den page 64 
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New Diesel Engine in Passenger Service of the National Railways of Mexico. 


Mexico's Railway Progress 


During 1951 


HE year 1951 can be justly considered as one of 
the most important in Mexico's railway history, 
because it was during this year that the basic 
work for the transformation of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, in accordance with the plan for rail- 
way rehabilitation traced by President Aleman, has 
been definitively achieved, bringing about a notable 
improvement in the entire service: an increase in the 
volume of freight and passenger traffie, greater 
speed, a better utilization of rolling stock, a more 
punctual itinerary of passenger trains, and more am- 
ple facilities and comforts for the traveling publie. 

It would not be an exaggeration indeed to affirm 
that Mexico's railway service has never been as effi- 
cient, as ample and as weil organized as it is today. 
During the year 1951 it has become elearly demons- 
trated that the railways of the nation are truly an 
enterprise of the people for the benefit of the people, 
and that their rehabilitation and modernization define 
the constructive policy of the administration of Presi- 
dent Aleman, which pursues the goal of creating a 
more abundant life for the nation. 

Every field of national economy—agriculture, eat- 
tle-raising, industry, commerce and mining—has recei- 
ved inealeulable benefits from the progress in railway 
transportation—a_ progress achieved slowly though 
firmly, in the face of multiple obstacles, upon a rational 
and thoroughly planned program carried out under the 
dynamic direction of Lie. Manuel R. Palacios, General 
Manager of the National Railways of Mexico. 

The achievement of the past twelve months, re- 
vealed in the following saiient figures, opens unlimited 
perspectives for further and greater achievements in 
the near future—for the complete realization of the 
program traced for the year 1952, which will give Me- 
xico a railway service as efficient and modern as the 
hest in the world, 

As the primary step in the modernization of the 
system, a total of 315,500 tons of 112 pound rail has 
been employed in the reconstruction of 2,569 kilome- 


By Stewart Morton 


ters of railway. This voluminous material served to 
complete the rehabilitation of the Mexico City-Nueva 
Laredo line over its entire length of 1,290 kilometers, 
which represented a cost of two hundred and fifty 
million pesos, and to begin the rehabilitation with 112 
pound rail of such important lines as those of the San, 
Luis Potosi-Tampico and the Tampico-Monterrey rou- 
tes, and to continue the reconstruction of the Mexico 
City-Ciudad Juarez and the lrapuato-Guadalajara 
routes. Work of rehabilitation has bee« also continued 
along the new standard-gauge line between Mexico 
City and Oaxaca, as well as along the important Pan- 
American Railway and on other lines of lesser traffie 


TERMINALS 


The comprehensive program initiated in 1947 in 
cludes the modernization and construction of new ter- 
ninals at various points along the system, the most 
important of which is the new Freight and Passenger 
Terminal of the Valley of Mexico, a project repre: 
senting a total cost of 139,200,000,00 pesos, obtained 
from the sale of real estate and serap rail. Conspi- 
cuous progress has been made on the construction of 
this great central terminal during 1951, wherein all 
the freight and passenger services, at present seatter- 
ed in various stations of the city, will be concentrated, 
thus resulting in greater efficieney and economy ot 
operation, 

Other terminals whose construction has been ra 
pidly advanced in the past twelve months are those 
at Guadalajara, Monterrey and Nuevo Laredo, The 
new terminal at Jalapa, which will be among the most 
modern of the system, has been practically completed 
during this year and is to be inaugurated in the near 
future. New stations have been also built and open- 
ed for service at Chihuahua, Lombardia and Teziutlén 
as well as new warehouses at Veraeruz and San Migne} 
Allende. a hospital at Tierra Blanea, Veraeruz, and a 
first aid station at Oaxaea. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


During the foregone year the motive power of ihe 
National Railways of Mexico, which has been chronic- 
ally deficient, received a powerful injection of 104,000 
il.P. in the form of seventy Diesel engines acquired 
at the cost of 95,000.000.00 pesos. Considering the 
great advantage derived from Diesel power, various 
private enterprises have apportioned the of 
48,000.000.00 pesos for the acquisition on their account 
of new engines of this type. 

In order to restore a hundred steam locomotives 
and a thousand freight cars, the National Railways 
of Mexico have introduced during this year improved 
technical methods in the repair shops, with excellent 
results. 

Modern equipment was acquired at the cost of 
$1,000,000.00 pesos for the shops of the terminals of 
the Valley of Mexico, Monterrey and Puebla, and the 
sum of 2,000,000.00 pesos was invested in the cons- 
truction of machine shops in Oaxaca and Temellin and 
in the reconditioning of the shops at Tierra Blanea, 
Matamoros, Matias Romero, San Cristobal, Puebla and 

suenavista. 

The amount of 26,000,000.00° million pesos was 
invested in the improvement and extension of tele- 
communication throughout the entire system. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


A marked improvement was introduced during the 
year in the passenger service, elevating its stan- 
dards to the level prevalent in countries of most ad- 
vanced rail communication, Sixty-seven Pullman sleep- 
ing cars, as well as six dining cars, twenty-one First- 
Class air-conditioned and thirty-five First-Class day- 
coaches were acquired. Twenty-seven specially design- 
ed coaches were purchased from the Schindler Com- 
pany in Switzerland, expressly for de-luxe service bet- 
ween Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo, in addition t: 
thirty First Class day-coaches. These, added to the 
Kifty acquired in France, will further enhance the mo- 
dernity and comfort of passenger trains. The sum of 
96,000,000.00 pesos was invested during 1951 in the 
purchase of this equipment. 

On the other hand, dining car service was intro- 
aluced on trains between Mexico City and Ciudad -tua- 
rez and Mexico City and Veracruz; night service bet- 
ween Mexico City and Uruapan was established. as 
well as direct train service between Mexico City and 
Durango, Parral and Ciudad Juarez, Coatzacoaleos and 
Salina Cruz, and passenger train service between Tie- 
tra Blanea and Jestis Carranza and between Puebla 
and Tehuacan. All these improvements have brought 
about during the course of the year a notable inerease 


Men at work along the Mexico 
City-Veracruz route 
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in the volume of passenger traffic over the above 
routes, 


MORE EFFICIENT FREIGHT SERVICE 


As result of rehabilitation the National Railways 
have been able to transport, in addition to the normal 
volume of freight, the products of prime necessity 
which had to be moved in order to adequately sup- 
ply the national market and thereby to promote the 
goal of lowering the cost of living pursued by the 
government of President Aleman. Thus, during the 
first four months of 1951, 3,701 freight cars of impor- 
ted wheat and corn have been transported from La- 
redo and Veraeruz, helping to normalize the distribu- 
tion of food throughout the country. Thanks to a more 
efficient handling of rolling stock the National Lines 
were able, moreover, to move on time the industrial 
and agricultural produetion which serves to sustain 
Mexico’s economy. 


PROSPECTIVES FOR 1952 


It can be hardly doubted that the signal task of 
railway rehabilitation will continue in 1952 at the same 
intensified rhythm as in 1951. According to the 
formulated program the following major works are to 
be concluded during the coming year: 


The Freight Terminal of the Valley of Mexico; 
the widening of the Mexico City-Puebla-Oaxaca rou- 
te; the rehabilitation with 112 pound rail of the lines 
Mexico City-Ciudad Juarez, Lrapuato-Guadalajara, 
Tampico-Monterrey and Tampico-San Luis Potosi, and 
the rehabilitation of the Pan-American Railways (Ix- 
tepee-Suchiate). Moreover, the construction of termi- 
nals in Nuevo Laredo, Monterrey and Guadalajara 
will most likely be coneluded during the year; while 
the construction work on the Grand Passenger Termi- 
nal of the Valley of Mexico and that of Puebla will 
be accelerated. 


The rehabilitation of lines, the acquisition of new 
locomotives and ears, the establishment of new de- 
luxe passenger services between Mexico City and Nue- 
vo Laredo with ultra-modern Swiss equipment, the mo- 
dernization of shops and buildings and the perfecting 
of operation in keeping with improved technical norms 
of work and administration, will likewise continue 
throughout the coming year, 


Thus, at the conclusion of the government term of 
President) Miguel Aleman, on the 30th of November 
of 1952. the present administration of the National 
Railways of Mexico will achieve its aim to deliver to 
the nation a railway system incomparably better or- 
ganized, more modern and efficient that that which 
it received on December the Ist or 1946. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


THE SKY WAS VERY BLUE 


LWAYS, when he awakened, his initial awa- 
reness was that of utter numbness at the base 
ot his head, of a dead rigidity which extended 
like a clasping hand from his shoulders up 
and held his brain like a vise within a tomblike dark- 
ness. Then, gradually, darker images commence! to 
stir in a jumbled swarm within the darkness, a maze 
of tiny shifting silhouettes that presently acquired a 
clearer outline, separated and became distinet and re- 
motely suggestive of living things, and the back- 
ground paled and assumed the semblance of space, 
grey at first, faint like an incipient dawn, then s!ow- 
ly brightened, became diaphonous, turned a tenuous 
blue, and finally a dazzling azure extending to a dis- 
tant horizon. 

It was never, to his dismay, the real blue of a 
bright and cloudless sky, but a hard and artificial blue, 
vaguely reminiscent of a chromo poster of the two 
voleanoes he had seen in a tourist office window; it 
was not a vision of reality but an image of it, an 
exaggerated copy, a coarsely embellished version of 
a reality which perversely obtruded on the true vi- 
sion he bore in his memory. 

But even within this artificial version, like 
against a badly contrived stage set, the play perform- 
ed by the shifting figures presently acquired a 
thread of logic: it developed consistently from some 
given point, followed its course, expanded, branched 
off into sundry bypaths, became inextricably confus- 
ed, leaving his mind completely exhausted and blank 
and his body weary and limp as if after an enormous 
physical effort, or else it emerged from its digressive 
course and followed the straight and unavoidable read 
which led back to total darkness. 

And there was always at the end of this road 
an overwhelming comprehension of the tangiility of 
time—the count of weeks, of days, of hours—of the 
crucial meaning each passing minute bore, a stark 
comprehension of the fateful substance time vontain- 
ed, of the inexorably approaching moment of either 
doom or liberation. He strove against this compre- 
hension. Ile strove to remove it from his mind, to 
obliterate it from his consciousness; but it was as per- 
sistent and unceasing as the pulse that audibly throb- 
bed in his temples, as the ticking of some monstrous 
clock. He could not delete time from his awareness. 
It marched palpably, like the tread of invisible feet; 
it had body and weight and heavily permeated the in- 
visible space around him. And there were momerts 
when it clutched him by the throat and threw him 
into a panic, and he lay with a pounding heart des- 
perately gasping for breath, possessed by a tear that 
he was losing his mind. Time was his constant vom- 
panion, as unshakable as the darkness; it was always 
with him, even when his sightless eyes followed the 
play that his mind unwound beneath the brittle blue- 
ness of a poster sky. 

So now, as he awakened, emerging from the numb- 
ness at the base of his head, from the swarm of blacker 
images crowding the blackness, was the sharp compre- 
hension that another day had nassed and that there 
were only three more days. Mentally he shifted the 
position of his head immovable between the two sand- 
bags. Then he placed his hands over the thick bard- 
age that covered most of his face. Three more days. 

The thought obliterated the shifting images, loom- 
ed solely in the darkness, filled it entirely. Seventy- 


By Howard S. Phillips 


two more hours and he would know. If I can keep my 
sanity that long, he thought. If I can stop thinking. 
If | can stop counting the minutes, sink into oblivion, 
cast myself into lethargy, into a self-imposed tranee, 
and just lie and wait. But the thought persisted. It 
grew and suffused him like a rising fever, became au- 
dible like a voice thundering in his ears. It became 
transformed into an overpowering fear, into panic, 
then gradually subsided and spent itself. 

The distance paled, grew transparent, and was 
again blue. And against this blue he beheld himself 
not as a definite person but as a composite entity of 
many persons traveling through a kind of timeless 
realm, where his known past and unknown future un- 
wound an incoherent sequence. The hard blue con- 
founded him, for it was unlike any skies he had ever 
known, not even the dazzling sky in the Mediterranean 
or over the bay in Acapulco, and it was certainly un- 
like the sky in Chicago. And yet against this ineredible 
sky he saw himself performing many deeds in many 
places. Some were real and some were wild conjectu- 
res, some emerged from a living past and some from 
the void of an unfathomable future. But in all he 
found a precarious refuge, a fleeting eseape from the 
awareness of time. 

... There was that lake in Wisconsin where he 
and Beth and little Andy spent a week during the sum- 
mer before he went off to the training camp. Andy 
was three years old then, and he could see his pink 
and chubby little body splashing in the shallow water 
near the sandy bank. Beth was there with him; but it 
was during that week that he again perceived that she 
was not entirely with him. He saw her sitting on the 
grass under a tree, reading «1 book, occasionally, dis- 
tractedly, looking at the distance which rent them 
apart. 

It was during the time when their life together 
vas already approaching the margins of unreality, 
when seach concealed from the other the burden of 
doubt, the ache of unfulfillment, the dire need of 
something which neither could give to the other. They 
came to the lake during his vacation week because 
it would do Andy a lot of good, but mainly to get 
away from the confinement and closeness of their 
crowded little apartment, from the need of sitting to- 
gether each night in their tiny living room, of having 
to talk about something, about anything, concealing 
their thoughts, disguising their feelings, hiding the 
sense of distance, of the dead insurmountable space 
which was emerging between them. 

Ile saw the span of the bridge and the grey waters 
of the river flowing below it through the window of 
Mr. Mitchum’s office, and Mr. Mitehum rising from 
his desk, his wide, fleshy face beaming, placing his 
pudgy hand on his shoulder, attempting to make a 
neat little speech ..So your number came up and 
you are going. We ‘Il miss vou here... But 1 envy 
you, my boy, It’s a great privilege... A supreme obli- 
gation. | wish | could be in your place. Yes, | wish 
I had vour age... Well, | am sure you ‘Il come out 
all right, and, eh... don’t worry about your job. It 
‘ll be here waiting for you when you return.”’ 

So he went away. The distance was real now, and 
mavbe, if he traversed its entire length and some day 
returned, it would vanish and they would be together 
again, truly together, as they had heen at the outset 
Continued on page 43 
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New Hospital for Workers in Government Service. 


New Public Works in the 


Federal District 


HWE Municipal Government of the Federal Dis- 

triet, headed by Lie, Fernando Casas 

wound up its large constructive program for the 

year inaugurating a series of important *pub ic 
works various seetions of the and outlyvine 
regions. These works were so numerous and so widely 
seattered that the inaugural ceremonies, which were 
attended by Lie. Miguel Aleman, the President of ihe 
Republie, and numerous officials of the government, 
required two days. The first series was inaugurated 
hy President Aleman on the 1th of November (report- 
ed in our last month's issue), while the following re- 
ries was officially delivered to the munteipality on 
the Sth of this month. 


By Gerald Thornby 


On the above date, President Aleman, aeeompa- 
nied by Lie. Fernando Casas Aleman, chief of the mu- 
nicipal administration, Lie. Miguel Gual Vidal. Secre- 
tary of Public Edueation, Lic. Ramon Beteta, Seereta- 
iy of Treasury, Lie. Alejandro Carrillo, General Se- 
cretary of the Department of the Federal District, 
and by many other leading officials, commenced his 
extensive itinerary at an carly hour of the morning 
from his residence at Los Pinos, 

The initial ceremony took place in the village of 
San Miguel Niealeo, some twenty kilometers beyond 
Tla'pan. Here the President unveiled a commmemora- 
t.ve plaque in the vestibule of a splendid new schoo! 
building which will provide room for six hundred pu- 


! New School at San Miguel Xicalco. 
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pils. As in numerous other villages of the Federal Dis- 
trict, Where the government has recently ereeted iew 
schools, the school at San Miguel Niealeo—the only 
large and modern building in the community, with its 
SiX spacious sunlit classrooms, its fine library, assen- 
bly hall and playground —introduees a new era in the 
life of this rural community, for it extends an oppor- 
tunity for edueation not only te the children ot this 
Village but to those of the entire outlying veigon along 
the slopes of the Ajuseo. 

The mountain village was adorned with festive 
flags and bunting and the whole population gathered 
to greet the President to the peal of church-be!s end 
the boom of rockets. It was veritably a testive aay 
at San Miguel Nicaleo, the fulfillment of a hope its 
population has guarded for mauy years. 

From this point, the President and his escort ira- 
velled back to the city te inaugurate the magnificent 
new Hospital for Workers in Government Serviee. This 
hospital, helping to relieve the acute shortage of such 
institutions in the city, occupies a very suitable plot 
of ground in the Calle of Diaz Miron in the preeinet 
of San Jacinto. Representing a cost of six million, 
five hundred thousand pesos, it is most modern in de- 
sign and installation. It ineludes a hundred beds, «is- 
tributed, in small wards or private rooms, a medical 
¢elinie, an N-day department, laboratories for all types 


“Rancho Grande de la Villa.” Charro 
Riding Ring, inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Aleman. 


President Miguel Aleman at an inaugural ceremony. 


Building for the Delegation of Public 
Works at Villa de Guadalupe. 
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Charro Fiesta at the “Rancho Grande de la Villa.” 


of analysis, a special section for pediatry, and one as- 
signed to the rehabilitation of children injured by po- 
liomyelitis. Its operating rooms have been provided 
with equipment of latest type, while its professional 
staff has been chosen with rigid selection. 

Following this ceermony, the President and his 
party proceeded to the corner of Lucerna and Lisboa 
streets, where he inaugurated the handsome building 
which houses the Federation of Unions of Workers in 
Government Service. While this project was not exe- 
cuted by the city government, it bore a particular sig- 
nificance for President Aleman because person- 
aily donated the ground and provided the funds for 
the demolition of the old strueture which formerly 
occupied it, as well as for the erection of the new 
building. Four stories in height, it contains an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity for five hundred, a me- 
dical clinic, a large reception salon, a restaurant, and 
numerous offices which will accommodate the head- 
quarters of the various unions comprising the above 
federation. 

The next stop along the President’s route was 


at the village of Santa Isabel Tola, in the extreme 
northern outskirts of the city at the foothills of the 
Sierra de Guadalupe, where he inaugurated the new 
club house and riding ring, named **Rancho Grande 
de la Villa,’’ of the Agrupacién de Charros Regionales. 
This *‘rancho’’ was built with money provided by the 
city government in the aim of stimulating the manly 
national sport of horsemanship and preserving a ¢o- 
lorful native tradition. 

Hlere the President was received with warm ac- 
claim. Thousands of people gathered along the Ave- 
nida Insurgentes to hail the long string of automobi- 
les, while an honor guard of mounted charros await- 
ed him at the entrance to the ring. A special program, 
comprising stunt riding, roping, steer-throwing, bron- 
co and steer busting, was arranged by the various. 
loeal charro elubs in the President’s honor, inaugur- 
ating the spacious track and arena of the new elub. 

The fiesta, full of color and verve, concluded the 
President’s prolonged and eventful itinerary of inaw- 
gurations which marked another significant milepost 
in the city’s progress. 


President Aleman, accompanied by Lic. Fernando Casas Aleman inspects Operatin 
Room at the Hospital for Workers in Government 
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he Aztecs in the Vale of Anahuac 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


HOSE mysterious builders of Tula and Teotihna- 

ean, who for many years had oceupied the Valley 

of Mexico, were a peace-loving people who, un- 

der the divine guidance of their god Quetzal- 
coatl, devoted their time to agriculture, religion, and 
architecture. Their valley they called Andhuae, which 
means ‘‘Near the Water’’; and it presented then a 
very different appearance from the valley of today. 
Forests were destroyed by the Spaniards; and flat 
plains and salt marshes have taken the place of lakes 
which were drained to save Mexico City from the 
periodic floods from which it at first suffered. But 
in the days of the golden age of Andhuae, the valley 
was covered with a chain of lakes dotted with is- 
lands; and on the surrounding foothills grew noble 
forests. 

When, in later years, other tribes came to take 
over the beautiful valley of blue waters bounded by 
verdant hills, and the occupants gradually dispersed 
to become more or less jegendary, they were looked 
upon with an awe and reverence by those who fol- 
lowed and. because of the great monuments they had 
left behind them, were given the name Toltec, which 
means craftsman or architect. Famine and pestilence 
probably contributed to their downfall and their dis- 
appearance; pulque, blamed by legend, may have 
done its share; and tribes from the north, moving 
ever southward, pushed them on and took their place. 

These various wandering tribes, who spoke the 
same Nahua language as the Toltees, gradually took 


over the remnants of that earlier civilization. The 
first of these tribes were the Chichimees, the begin- 
ners of a succession of migrations to the south. The 
last to enter the valley were Aztees (the people of 
Aztlan, Land of the Herons, the location of which 
is lost in garbled legend), wanderers clad in skins, 
few in numbers at first, and fighting for their own 
protection. as mercenaries for the tribes which had 
preceded them. Their beginnings in the valley were 
simple and rude; but the story of their gradual rise 
and sudden fall is one of the most dramatie chapters 
in history. 

They had reached the Valley of Mexico some- 
time during the thirteenth century, but it was not -mntil 
1325 that they arrived at the shores of the largest 
lake; and it was there that, according to legend, these 
wanderers saw a royal eagle with a serpent in his 
claws perched on a cactus. This they interpreted as 
a sign to establish their city at that spot. and thus 

yas founded Tenochtitlan, their capital for almost 
two hnndred years until Cortés and his men eame 
to destroy it and build a Spanish city on the wreck- 
age. 

The last of the Mexican civilizations and the most 
familiar of all ancient Americans to modern Ameri- 
cans, the Aztecs, entered modern history. The drama 
and color of their way of life have been pietured 
many times, ever since Cortés made his reports to 
Charles V, the chaplain Gomara wrote his much exagge- 
rated formal history, and Bernal Diaz, another of the 


i Pyramid Stairs. Photo. By Luis Gonzales. 


conquistadores, sat down in the royal audiencia of the 
city of Guatemala, almost fifty years after the Con- 
quest, to put on paper, more conservatively and more 
truthfully than had his companion chroniclers, ihe 
experiences he had and the things he had seen. The 
pomp and ritual of the Aztee ceremonies and the 
wealth and splendor of their cities are not mythical. 
They have been deseribed by many witnesses. 

Yet, of all the greater ancient civilizations in 
North America there are today fewer architectural o- 
uments of significance built by the Aztees than by 
any of the others. Very little remains of their work, 
though they were the last of the great Indian tribes, 
the sway of their power extended over the greatest 
territory, and they probably built the most extensive- 
Iv. Ofthand that may seem strange; but it was the 
very facet that they were the last and at the height 
of their power and glory when the Spaniards eane 
that so little is left of their work —a tribute to Span- 
ish thoroughness and intolerance. Everything that 
could be found was destroyed with ruthlessness. The 
monuments of the Toltees and of the Mayas, of much 
earlier date, have suffered heavily at the hands of 
nature, but it was, paradoxically, the destructive cloak 
that nature threw over each of them that saved them 
from the hands of man. The work of nature could be 
overcome and monuments could be at least) partially 
restored, but the Spaniards saw to it that the Aztec 
onuments were lost forever. Only a very few escaped 
destruction. Scattered ruins have been found va- 
rious locations in the Valley of Andhuac, some of them 
already abandoned when the Spaniards came, others 
in places so diffientt of access that their demolition 
Was not quite complete. 

One, at least, was frantically covered with earth 
by Aztees to save it from the destruction which was 
the fate of nearly all the rest. Ina little village but 
a few miles north of Mexico City there has been un- 
covered what is considered to be the best example of 
Avtee architecture that has survived. Probably typi- 
eal of the Aztee style, the Pyramid of Tenayuea, the 
Aztee name for ** Where They Erected Walls.” thanks 
to the Aztees themselves who covered it to hide it 
from the Spaniards, was saved for the study of the 
present generation. 

The pyramid, which is all that is left of the once 
important town, is square, 140 feet on the side, and ts 
about 50 feet high, with walls risine steeply in a se- 
ries of terraces to a wide flat top. The stairway, on 
the western side, is divided into two parts by a low 
wall on the center line. It is cuite likely that the py- 
ramid of Tenavuca was dedicated to two deities. each 
with his own shrine reached by a separated stairway 
as is known to have been the ease at Tenochtitlan. 
This ‘“double-duty’? service was a feature not at all 
uneommon among Aztee temples. 

With none of the lavish sculptural ornament. of 
the earlier Toltee temples such as that of Ouetzaleoat! 
at San Juan Teotihvacdan or the pyramid-temple at 
Xochicaleo. its severity is typical of the warlike Az- 
tees who, because of their conauests. less time 
than their predecessors for artistic pursuits. 

On three sides of the pyramid are low marrow 
platforms, alone the edge of which are stone sernents. 
Only their heads are carved, and rather erndely os 
compared with similar work of the Toltees. Their si- 
nuous bodies are made up of small polygonal stones 
set in mortar. The inferiority of the carving, which 
had been given up entirely when if came to deing 
the bodies, mav be vartially deve to the mass produe- 
tion involved, sinee there are fifty-two such serpents 
on each of the three sides of the sructure. making a 
total of 156, all alike. Since fifty-two is the number 
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of years in the Aztec eyele, the desfn may well have 
had some relation to the Aztee calendar. At the 
sides of the stairway are heads of other serpents; 
and south of the pyramid are low platforms, each of 
which supports a coiled serpent with headdress. 

In construction, the pyramid is similar to earlier 
examples, having a core of adobe and rubble and a 
facing of cut stone, over which was laid a layer of 
stucco painted in bright colors, some traces of which 
may still be seen. Of particular interest is the num- 
ber of phases of construction recently made evident 
by the tunneling of a series of passageways through 
the pyramid. There additional stairways are to be 
found in suceessive layers within the present pyra- 
nid, and altogether, including additional remodeling, 
six, and possible seven, stages of construction 
are to be seen—a fact which, due to knowledee. of 
the customs in connection with the Aztee calendar, 
throws much leht on the history of the monument. 

The Aztees looked upoa the change from one cy- 
cle of Sifty-two years to another as the death of one 
lite and the beginning of a new oft:-and the period 
of the change was one of great ceremony. At the end 
of the eyele five days were given over to fasting and 
lamentation, and the people abandoned theniselves 
to despair. They destroyed their househould furniture, 
smnashed their idols, tore up their clothes, and let their 
fires go out. Pregnant women were locked in the era- 
naries for fear that they be changed into wild animals, 
and children were forced to keep awake lest. in their 
sleep, they be turned into rats, 

At sunset on the last day, a solemn procession of 
priests climbed a sacred extinet voleano known as 
the Hill of the Star, near Culhuacan (about halt way 
between Tenochtitlan and Xochimileo), anxiously 
searching the sky, to see whether, as midnight ap- 
proached, the constellation of the Pleiades too would 
ipproach the zenith—a sign from the heavens that 
the world would not come to an end. At the moment 
when the stars passed directly above, a new fire was 
kindled in the open breast of a sacrificial vietim. 
couriers with torches carried the flames to the altars 
in the temples of every town, and from the altars, as 
the good tidings spread, flames were carried to light 
the fires in the hearths. It was the promise of a new 
life. 

With the coming of the dawn, houses were  re- 
furbished, new utensils were made, new fabries were 
woven for clothes, and preparations were 
for elaborate fiestas. In thanksgiving for the propiti- 
ation of the gods, new idols were carved, the temples 
were reconstructed, and the pyramids which support- 
ed them were made larger. Hence the evidence, whieh 
still exists, of periodic renewals of the temple bases. 

The last reconstruction of the pyramid at Tena- 
yuea doubtless occurred in 1507, the last known ce- 
lebration of the fifty-two vear eyele, which took place 
early in the reign of Montezuma Il. It was an. es- 
pecially ominous period, with reports of white stran- 
gers sailing in odd eraft among the islands off che 
coast. But the ceremony was held and the world went 
on. Counting back, the pyramid had been previously 
reconstructed 1455, 1403, 1351, and 1299) and. ori- 
vinally begun at a still earlier date. The last three 
constructions are purely Aztec; the temple of 1551 
shows evidence of a transition between the Aztee sty- 
le and that of an earlier, simpler style; while in the 
still earlier constructions methods were employed 
which are more closely related to the Archaic art. 
Thus is shown something of the history of that town 
from the time of its foundation (probably by the Chi- 
ehimees) to the time of the Conquest in 1521, 
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Rivalling the Aztecs, long preceding them in the 
valley, and at first more powerful, were the Texco- 
cans, Who had built their city on the other side of 
the Lake of Texeoco. Even during later Aztec su- 
premacy, when Tenochtitlan had become the military 
and commercial center of the plateau and the two 
cities had formed an alliance, the Texcoean capital 
remained the artistic and intellectual center, noted 
for its temples, palaces, and gardens, its music, paint- 
ing, and poetry. In its destruction the Spaniards 
were as thorough as elsewhere; so hardly a trace of 
the city can be found, beneath the modern town left 
high and dry by the draining of the lake which once 
lapped its shores. 

A few miles to the cast, at Texeotzing, Nezahual- 
coyotl (*Thingry Coyote’’), greatest of the Texcocan 
monarchs, who ruled for more than forty years dur- 
ing the middle of the fifteenth century, had his sum- 
mer palace. It was there that he retired with his 
court to rest frem the duties of state and to hunt 
in the woods which once covered the foothills around 
the now rather barren plateau. Its gardens adorned 
With statues, its terraces, and its pools and waterfalls 
were famous, and aceording to early descriptions it 
must once had been a Mexican Versailles. The pala- 
ce, the pools, and the waterfalls have long since dis- 
appeared; but there still remain evidences of the long 
stairways of stone, of shrines cut of the rock, of the 
aqueduct from which the pools and the easeades were 
fed. 

Near the modern town of Texeoco, at the little 
village of Hluexotla, are other remains of what was 
onee an important town. Ruins of a massive wall 
enclose a group of pyramidal structures, most of them, 
as vet, unexeavated. That a town of considerable ex- 
tent once occupied the site is shown by the many 
wounds in the surrounding: fields. 

A little farther south and east, beyond the villa- 
ge of Coatlinchan and lying in a ravine, is one of 
the most interesting and most mysterious of the re- 
hes of the Texcocan kingdom, a great monolithie sta- 
tue of the Rain God, Tlaloe, lying on its baek and 
gazing up to the sky. Several miles beyond, on the 
summit of Mount Tlaloe, 13,000 feet above sea level, 
is another great wall-enclosed courtyard with remains 
of what onee were temples. The mountain still bears 
the name of the Rain God and the temples thereon 
were, in all likelihood, dedicated to him. If, as has 
heen claimed, the 300-ton monolithic statue in the 
valley far below, apparently anchored in the rock, 
was tossed there from the mountain by the intolerant 
Spaniards, their thoroughness was accompanied by a 
perseverance for which even their most extravagant 
admirers have never given them due credit. 

Among the tribes of nomads who wandered down 
from the north in advance of the Aztees were the Tla- 
huicas, who pushed on over the pine-covered Ajuseo 
mountains to the south of the Mexican plateau and, 
in the beautiful valley they found beyond, established 
their capital. which they called Cuauhnahuae, mean- 
ing ‘‘Near the Woods.’’ For some time they were 
masters of the valley; but as Aztee power spread, 
they, like most of the other tribes, were forced to pay 
tribute to the bullies of that day. 

Stretching along the lower slopes of a mountain, 
the city was a natural stronghold, with deep ravines 
on either side, which even today provide rather hair- 
raising climbs by automobile. Beeause of the nature 
of its site, Cortés and his men had some diffieulty in 
eapturing the city. Onee that was accomplished and 
the city was duly destroyed and replaced by a Span- 
ish city, it became a favorite resort, first of the eon- 
quistadores, then of the vieeroys, and still bears the 
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old Indian name as first mispronounced by the Spa- 
niards. Cuernavaca. 

Cuernavaca is a good example of one type of site 
chosen for defensive purposes, a location between two 
ravines which served as natural obstacles to an at- 
tacking force, The Toltee city of Xochicale is an ex- 
ample of a different type, where a high hill was ter- 
raced to serve as a military stronghold. Some cities, 
such as Tlaxcala, were surrounded with walls and a 
moat; while Tenochtitlin, built on islands in a lake 
and reached by causeways with draw-bridges, was a 
natural fort. Thus, natural considerations for defen- 
se were often taken into account in choosing a loca- 
tion for a city; but seldom were actual fortifications 
built. This was probably very largely because sus- 
tained sieges were virtually impossible, owing to dif- 
ficulties of services of supply. With no beasts of 
burden, every man had to earry his own food and 
equipment with him. In consideration of the number 
of tons of equipment needed to keep a modern soldier 
in the field, it can be readily understood that in the 
time of the Aztees a reasonably remote settlement 
was safe from any prolonged attack, without the ne- 
cessity of resorting to built-up fortifieations. A) sud- 
den surprise attack, a ruse to get a city’s defenders 
out into the open, or trumped-up alliances with neigh- 
boring cities were the popular methods of condueting 
campaigns, 

During the revolution of 1910 a mound near the 
Cuernavaca railroad station used as a gun platform 
in the bombardment of the city gave way from the 
vibration and revealed a pyramid similar to that at 
Tenayuea. Upon complete exeavation it) was found 
that the Pyramid of Tespanzoleo, as it is called, has 
a double stairway on its western face, as at Tenayu- 
ea, and that an inner and older pyramid has a siimi- 
lar double stairway. Of special interest are the lower 
walls of two shrines still standing on the summit, a 
find rather rare among early monuments of Mexico. 
Each half of the divided stairway of the inner pyta- 
mid leads directly to the entrance-of one of the shri- 
nes standing side by side facing west. The remains 
of a wall with a wide opening divide one of the shri- 
nes into two parts. At the four corners of the other 
shrine are bases of colurans whieh probably once sup- 
ported a roof. Inside the shrines are stone benches 
placed against the walls. 

About three miles north of Cuernavaca, a -braneh 
road (now paved) leads to the east, among ruewed 
peaks, to Tepoztlin, above which, on a pinnacle twel- 
ve hundred feet above the valley; is another shrine. 
Its name, Tepozteco, is derived from Tepozteeatl, the 
God of Pulque, a native drink fermented from the 
juice of the maguey. To this Aztee Baechus the tem- 
ple was dedicated. Its position at the edge of jagged 
mountain cliffs overlooking the valley makes it one 
of the most striking of archaeological sites. The tem- 
ple is small, reached by a steep stairway on the wes- 
tern side of the typical pyramidal base; and only 
part of the thick stone walls remain. Three openings 
lead into an inner shrine where as at Teopanzoleo, 
stone benches line the walls. On those in the temple 
of Tepozteco are hieroglyphs carved in bold relief, 

At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards an 
image of Tepozteeatl stood against the back wall of 
the inner shrine. The Spanish assigned to that dis- 
trict caused it to be thrown over the side of the cliff 
as a test of the divine power of the god, or lack of it. 
As to just what happened when Tepozteeatl landed, 
there seem to be two conflieting views: either he land- 
ed intaet and had to be broken up by hand to be used 
in the foundations of the church, or he was smashed 
into fragments and the stoneeutters were spared that 
task. Those followers of the God of Pulque who cling 
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to the former view claim that it was «a special charm 
that had permitted their god to remain whole in spite 
of his great fall; while those who subseribe to che 
opposite view insist that it was but a man-made ima- 
ge anyway, not the god, who was broken. With either 
outcome, the friars Jost. Tepoztecatl was looked upon 
as a martyr, and he became the patron god of the dis- 
trict. To this day, a festival is held onc® each year 
in his honor when his mighty deeds are re-enacted 
and tales of his prowess are retold. It was during 
one of his battles that the ground on one side of Cuer- 
navaca is said to have miraculously opened up to 
swallow the enemies who were pursuing him. The 
deep ravine thus caused remains there to this day. 
Another legend tells how, as a boy, when a giant 
had held the valley in terror by eating the children 
of the villages, he offered himself to be swallowed. 
Having provided himself with flint tools, he bored 
his way out, cut the giant in pieces, and returned home 
a hero. 

In another direction from the Mexican plateau, 
beyond the mountains to the east, lived the Tlaxea- 
Jans, arch-enemies of the Aztees of Tenochtitlin and 
constantly at war with them. Not far from the pre- 
sent state capital, Tlaxcala, which, as usual, replaces 
the Indian capital of the same name, is the village 
of Tizatlin. One of the villagers not long ago dream- 
ed one day that the former king of the tribe appear- 
ed before him and revealed the seeret of hidden trea- 
sure in a mound near the churchyard. With his as- 
sembled friends, all with picks and shovels, he attack- 
ed the mound, and there was revealed, not the kind 
of treasure he had hoped for, but the ruins of a tem- 
ple. The Government stepped in to complete the ex- 
cavation and unearthed. the finest examples of an- 
cient frescoes yet found in Mexico. They are execu- 
ted on rectangular slabs of stone found symimetrical- 
ly arranged on a platform which probably supported 
a shrine. 

An interesting structural feature of the platform 
is that baked bricks were used, indicating either that 
the pre-Columbian Indians were not confined to the 
use of the usual sun-dried bricks (adobe) or that the 
temple was not built until after brickmaking had 
been taught the Indians by the Spaniards. In the lat- 
ter event heathen temples were still surreptitiously 
Huilt after the supposed conversion of the natives to 
Christianity. However, roof ornaments of baked clay 
were used to adorn the temples, so it is not unlikely 
that baked bricks were sometimes used in’ construe- 
tion, even in pre-Columbian times, though rubble or 
adobe faced with cut stone was ihe combination of 
materials usually employed. 

As for the frescoes, they consist of many picto- 
rial symbols, some recognizable, others not. Included 
are representations of gods, goddesses, tigers (jagu- 
ars), eagles, and conventionalized monsters, in’ red, 
blue, and yellow colors on a black background. It is 
quite probable that the pictures represent religious 
ceremonies, but their exact significance is not known. 
Though color has been lavishly used, the conventional 
drawing, devoted to ceremonial representation, and 
weak in both perspective and composition, is decided- 
ly inferior to the sculpture of the same period, The 
stones on which these frescoes were applied are, no 
doubt, sacrificial altars; and fragments of columns 
found on the same platform must have supported a 
shrine in which they were housed. 

But to return to the eapital of the Aztecs—Te- 
nochtitlin. Buried beneath a great modern city, ihe 
busy and beautiful eapital of Mexico, only occasional 
remains bear feeble witness at what the material city 
once was. 
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But a short distance from the Zocalo, the civie een. 
ter of modern Mexico as it was of Tenochtitlan, are 
some of the rare ruins found of the older eny, revealed 
during exeavation for a new building. They consist of 
a flight of stone steps, at the bottom of which is a 
carved stone serpent’s head resting on stone pavment, 
The exeavations show the usual periodie reconstrue- 
tions and indicate that the serepent’s head now exposed 
was a part of one of the earlier structures, buried be- 
fore the coming of the Spaniards. 

There have been unearthed from time to time a 
number of seulptured monuments, the finest of which 
are now in the National Museum. Most famous and 
most valuable of these is the great Calendar Stone. 
Doubtless thrown down from the Temple ot the Sun 
by the soldiers of Cortés, it was discovered in 1950 
and hastily buried again by order of the archbishop 
for fear that it might cause the Indians to revert io 
their pagan beliefs. Rediscovered in 1790, it was built 
into the wall of one of the towers of the Cathedral, 
where it remained for almost a hundred years before 
being removed to the museum, The stone was carved in 
1579, during the reign of Axayacatl, Montezuma’s ia- 
ther. A sing.e piece of basaltic porphyry twelve feet in 
diameter and weighing more than twenty tons, it had 
been carried to the capital over many miles of lakes 
and marshes from the mountains beyond Lake Chaleo, 

The Calendar Stone is not only a representation 
of the sun’s face marked with divisions of the year 
but is an Aztee record of the creations and destrue- 
tions of the world. In the center of the huge carved 
cirele is the tace of the Sun God, Tonatiuh, and near 
the edge of the circle are arrowheads which represent 
the sun’s rays. A symbol representing the present 
age encloses the sun’s face and is flanked by four ree- 
tangles which give the dates of the four previous ages 
of the world. A circular band just beyond contains 
hieroglyphs which represent the day signs of the Az- 
tee calendar; other circular bands contain ornament 
of uncertain meaning; while encircling the huge disk 
are two plumed serpents, each with a human head in 
its mouth. These monsters, meeting face to face at the 
base of the monumental stone, symbolize the Year and 
Time. 

The National Stone, more recently discovered, in- 
eludes a smaller Calendar Stone in a vertical position 
on a platform at the head of a flight of steps. Deeor- 
ated buttresses which flank the steps bear dates cor- 
responding to 1506 and 1507, indieating that the mo- 
nument was dedicated at the time of the last Fire Ce- 
remony., 

Another great monolith, known as the Stone of 
Tizoc, and sometimes misealled the Sacrificial Stone 
because of a cup-shaped depression in the center of its 
flat top, is a huge disk of hard trachyte almost nine 
feet in diameter and three high. Its top surface and 
rim are covered with carved figures and hieroglyphs. 
Tizoc, uncle of the ill-fated Montezuma, was a war 
chief who ruled over the Aztee capital of Tenochtitlan 
between the years 1482 and 1486. It is doubtful that 
human sacrifices actually took place upon the stone, 
though it is probable that it was used for burning and 
storing human hearts. In addition, it served as a me- 
morial to the conquests of the chief who ordered it 
carved, 

A doughty warrior bent on conquest, Tizoe liked 
to chalk up his victories as a bandit euts notches on his 
gun, except that his innate artistic sense combined 
with a pompous conceit and a political position which 
could command eraftsmen to carry out his whims de- 
manded a more elaborate record of his achievements. 
Ilence the carved figures and hieroglyphs around the 
rim of the huge stone disk. Actually it was probably 
Continued on page 53 
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Candelaria 


HAT a barbarity!’" cried Candelaria. ** lma- 

gine, five pesos fifty for one thin hen! I 

am very occupied making a book of recipes 

for the sefior. | give you three fifty, no 
more.”’ 

There was another woman in the kitchen, and she 
had a fat black and white hen under her arm. 

**Kive twenty-five,’’ she said. 

Candelaria seized the hen from her, felt it all 
over, opened its beak, peered inside, and proclaimed, 
‘It sees itself since at once that this bird is sick.’’ She 
put the hen on the floor. ‘*Look she even stands 
crooked.”’ 

The woman picked up the hen, whose feet were 
tied together with banana fibers, and walked slow- 
ly out of the door. Candelaria watched her from the 
eorner of her eye and, when the woman was halfway 
across the patio, said. **Three seventy-five is far too 
much for a little hen that is sick and thin.” 

The woman came back, and Candelaria grabbed 
the hen and began searching under its wings. Then 
she pinched it all over again and let it flutter to the 
ground. 


By Otto Butterlin. 


By Dane Chandos 


“LT give myself count that she flies crooked,’’ she 
said. **And I didn’t feel an egg inside her—oh, there’s 
the sehor—which means she’s decomposed and ean’t 
put any eggs. Imagine to yourself, sefor, this sefora, 
who comes from across the lake from that village 
where they steal fishing nets, asks me four seventy- 
five for a thin hen that is sick and can’t put. 1 offer 
Ler three ninety, no more.’’ 

“She's yours for four seventy-five,”’ said the 

“That's what vou said before.”’ 

**No,”’ said the woman. **That’s what you said. 
But Pll leave you her all in four sixty.’’ 

“Four pesos. [am very occupied because | am 
king a hook with the sefor. All the books of the 
or coniain many recipes whieh are mine.’’ 

said the woman. 

**Pues,’’ said Candelaria. 

And just when it seemed certain that terms satis- 
factory to both could never be reached, Candelaria 
dived behind a pile of garlies that were drying near 
the sink and counted out four pesos thirty centavos 
in small change to the woman, who counted the money 
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again carefully and handed over the hen. Candelaria 
tied it to the table leg, threw it some dried crumbs 
of tortilla, washed her hands, and settled down to peel 
the potatoes. 

a good hen,’ she whispered to me. ** Now 
I wonder why that sefora sold her, for she'll cover 
at least fourteen eggs when she broodies herself, or 
sixteen.”’ 

Candelaria can build up a thriving poultry busi- 
ness in a few weeks. Though she had said no more to 
me about home, she had been over to Ixtlahuacén the 
previous evening to say good-by to a cousin. Leaving 
that village very early in the morning with two sisal 
bags stuffed full of guavas and bottles of quince wine, 
she had broken her journey in Chapala, where she 
changed the fruit for sticks of cinnamon and some 
eracklings for which she had purchasers in’ Ajijic, 
and within a few hours of her return had set’ her- 
self up in business with a capital of one black and 
white hen and small supplies of tequila, powdered 
horn, and turpentine in ease the hen sickened and 
needed a dose, 

‘Just think, sefior,’’ said Candelaria a few days 
later, Already my hen Las a mind to broody herself. 
I’m going to throw her on some eggs.”’ 

The other servants say that Candelaria is lucky 
with her poultry. But it isn’t only luck. 

“Tt don’t believe that the hen has the face of 
hroodying herself,” said Nieves. 

‘*With all certainty she has,’’ replied Candelaria, 
scorntully. ‘‘But, for the doubts, [ shall tie her up 
near the fire so that she won't lose heat.”’ 

‘Flow d’you tell when a hen is broody?”’ asked. 

‘That's very simple,’ said Candelaria. ** When 
she’s been broody for two days.”’ 

And when the hen had been broody for two days, 
Candelaria went round the village buying eggs. She 
bought only long narrow ones because she said that 
those would be pullets. Then she tested them in water 
to see if they ‘‘sat well,’? and held them up against 
the sun to see if the yolks were the right color. She 
announced that the moment was ripe to set the hen. 

**What luck,”’ said Nieves, ‘‘that the hen is ready 
to throw herself on the eggs at the new moon.”’ 

it luck,’ answered Candelaria, ‘‘that know 
how to somuech a hen? No! Nor is it luck that the lit- 
tle hen knows at what season to broody herself. And 
you've forgotten the sefior’s coffee. Go you, run you!” 


Of the fifteen eggs on which the hen was sitting, 
only one failed to hateh out, and only one of the chicks 
was a bit wobbly on its legs at birth. 

**What luck,’’ said Cayetano. 

is because | am a great worker,’’ said Cande- 
laria proudly. ‘*l washed the eggs three times yes- 
terday in warm water of herbs from the hills, and | 
threw a small sweet branch into the hen’s bow] every 
day when she drank, and just before the eggs began 
to hatch she was very emotioned and 1 calmed tier 
with a song.’’ 


Within a week Candelaria announced that eleven 
of her chicks were pullets. This time no one said it 
was luck. They just said it wasn’t so, 

The chicks grew, and Candelaria exchanged the 
three she said were cockerels for a young turkey 
whose mother had been caten by a badger. Then she 
sold the one that had been ‘‘born little’’ and one of 
her bottles of quince wine, bought fourteen more 
eggs, and borrowed a broody hen, promising the owner 
to return her after two months, with the interest of 
three chicks, which he might select himself. 
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Her family of chicks grew, and every day she 
put fresh, dry sand from the beach in their coop and 
dusted it with a handful of my lime. 

**And I shall sell the little droppings they make 
at night to Dofa Dimna for her vines of passionflow- 
° 

Soon the chicks no longer needed their mother, 
who began to peck them. I suggested she be kept in 
my hen run. 

**She’d be with the rooster and the other hens,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and she’d start to lay again.” 

**But she’s putting now,”’ said Candelaria, hor- 
rified. **And then, down there, | couldn’t watch her 
well, Oh, ves, she puts a little egg every other day with- 
out fail, One day with another [ tie a string to her leg 
and throw her over Don Agapito’s wall, with a very 
small handful of maize. IHlis cock, that big colored 
one, Comes running, and, when he’s trodden my hen, 
1 pull her back by the string, pues.”’ 

Meanwhile, by the sale of the eggs and a chiek 
that she thought might not, after all, be a pullet, she 
acquired two ducks. 

Then one night a marauding, tlacuache killed two 
of my hens. Candelaria was frantic. Immediately af- 
ter dishing up the supper, she armed herself with a 
large bucket and a heavy stone and scampered oft 
down the huerta to hide behind a clump of poinsettias, 
past which, she said, when the moon rose, the opossum 
was sure to pass. And when later | went down to shut 
the beach gate, she was fast asleep on the ground with 
her feet on a straw mat. 

“It was just as | told you, sefor,’’ she said the 
following morning. **When the moon came up, | woke 
and the animal returned to eat where he'd killed last 
night.”’ 

“And what did you do?” 

caught him, of course.’’ 

“Yes, but how?”’ 

“LT put a bucket over his head,”’ said Candelaria, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world to 
do. **Then | threw the stone on top so that he couldn’t 
escape, pues. And I’ve sold the skin to that Nieves 
for her little coat of furs.’’ 

But a few days later Candelaria came to me one 
morning in tears. 

hen, sefor, my poor hen! She has deecompos- 
ed herself and won’t put any more. She was trodden 
by a turkey cock. | threw her over the wall as usual 
with her little maize, and | didn’t put myself ready. 
The turkey cock came running instead of the rooster, 
and he trod her. Do you know what I think? I think 
that Agapito did it on purpose, and it’s all the fauit 
of that Cayetano because he wouldn't sell him our 
charcoal slack for firing his bricks.’ 

All morning she was recounting this misfortune 
to someone or other in the kitchen, and she got so 
that, although he has the name for never giving away 
worked up telling Don Braulio, the baker, about it 
so much as a crumb, he offered her a five-centavo 
sweet roll to compose her. 

About the middle of the afternoon she recovered. 
The black and white hen had disappeared. 

sold her, sefior,’’ said Candelaria casually. 
sold her and bought two more.’’ And she almost wink- 
ed, which I took to mean she had wrung a good bar- 
gain. 

you tell them that it wouldn't lay?” 

“Naturally that not,’’ said Candelaria seornfully. 
‘Like that they wouldn’t have given me a good price. 
I sold her to those Hungarians, the ones who were 
here before, in the season of the waters, they who stole 
the little weight from my seales and the flowers of 
the azaleas of bougainvillea.’’ 
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atin America's 


wentieth Century 


ages 


By Francisco Romero 


IIE DEVELOPMENT OF PHTLOSOPILY in 

America during what we have seen of this cen- 

tury is no longer of interest simply to the spe- 

cialist; nowadays it piques the curiosity of every 
educated man. 

The most widespread intellectual activity in our 
countries has been literary and historical. It is natural 
for man spontaneously to give an account of himself 
and his world in terms of poetry and narrative, to 
express his inner nature and his surroundings in the 
freest sort of artistic creation. For the Latin American 
nations in the throes of laborious formation, it was 
also a vital necessity to establish their origins, to re- 
cord the circumstances of their colonial and indepen- 
dent existence, to become aware of the ever individual 
characteristics of their political and social structure, 
and to pry into their future and their destiny. In ihe 
spiritual colonization of our America, the writing of 
imaginative literature and the study of history were 
the first tasks to be performed, and cerrtainly they 
were done thoroughly. 

But the maturity of the [bero-Ameriean mind 
shows itself in reaching out into philosophy and seien- 
ce, work that before seemed less urgent, which it took 
on in due time. IT want to make clear that I do not 
mean to implv that philosophic and scientific tasks are 
superior to the literary and historical, but rather to 
noint out the different stages at which they appear. 
Nor do IT mean to sav that introduction of the new 
fields would result in neglect of the earlier ones. 
Moreover, philosophy and science should not be eon- 
sidered an absolute novelty in our countries. for they 
have been cultivated. sometimes with notable success, 
from earliest times. What is new is the widespread at- 
tention they arouse and the way the have become or- 
dinary activities in our common intellectual life. 


Wood Sculpture. By Lazaro Lopez. 


It is not my intention to offer a panorama of ihe 
Ibero-American philosophical studies of the past fifty 
years. In this short space it would have to be a dry 
summary, a mere listing of authors and titles without 
evaluation or perspective. It would be wiser and more 
constructive to describe some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our philosophical evolution and point 
out the individuals whe gave direction to it. The 
reader who wants more complete information can find 
it without difficulty in explanatory and critical works 
where the subject is studied in detail. For this pur- 
pose, some bibliographical suggestions are ineluded at 
the end of this article. 

At the beginning of this century, positivism, al- 
ready declining in the countries where it originated, 
was still generally dominant in Ibero-America. Now 
that positivism in philosophy has been discredited, now 
that the echoes of the frequently bitter debate that 
accompanied its downfall have died out, we must do 
it justice for what it meant as a powerful civilizing 
influence. The history of our countries could not be 
understood without the impulse they received during 
the preparation for independence and the first years 
of autonomous existence from the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment, or without the positivist contribution 
in the nineteenth century. Positivism was a breeze of 
realism and renovation that swept away many rem- 
rants of the colonial past and helped to raise Ibero- 
America to modernity. From the politieal and social 
point of view, the benefits it brought are undeniable. 
Its very limitations fitted in well with the needs of 
these countries, where the elementary bases of civil 
life had to be established and the minimum conditions 
for a higher culture attained. 

From the narrower, philosophical point of view. 
it had equal advantages. There was no great philose- 
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phical tradition here that could suffer from the impo- 
sition of a less speculative tone such as positivism em- 
bodied. Positivism in turn, beeause of the very modes- 
ty of its postulates—although it proclaimed them so 
proudly—and because of its appeal to experience and 
its veneration of science, aroused intellectual appetites 
that had previously been ignored and attracted people 
who would hardly have been interested in other styles 
of philosophical meditation. In short, positivism came 
to be the school where we learned to philosophize, ihe 
primer that made it possible to take philosophical stv- 
dies out of academic circles and convert them into 
a habitual concern of the educated man. That the op- 
ponents of positivism found fertile soil to make the 
new seeds they scattered about grow, that from then 
on there was a favorable and nearly general welcome 
for fresher ideas, was in large part due to the philo- 
sophical education positivism had provided. 

Positivism extended through almost all our coun- 
tries. Many respectable individuals, including some 
of really exceptional merit, adhered to it. As in Euro- 
pe, what was interesting in it, above all, was the con- 
cern with science and the efforts to lay the foundations 
of sociology, which took up so much space in the sys- 
tems of Comte and Spencer. The mysticism which per- 
vades Comte’s later doctrine, his attempts to replace 
traditional dogma with. a ‘religion of humanity,’ 
found no echo except in Brazil. Their influence ihere 
was not by chance but in conformity with the emotio- 
nal nature of the Brazilian spirit, which distinguishes 
it in the Latin American community and gives Irazi- 
lian culture some of its most original features. 

The positivism that prospered in our countries can 
be called a radiating positivism, for it spread its in- 
fluence through many fields: polities, sociology, histo- 
ry, economies, psychology, journalistic criticism, law, 
education, and so on, to the extent of inspiring a whole 
conception of the world and of life. On the other hand, 
because of the weakness of its principles and its ex- 
tension to such a wide area of activities, it did not pro- 
mote intense and rigorous specialized work in its own 
or a sufficient concentration on genuinely philosophi- 
eal problems. 

Almost all the thinkers who in our own century 
originated the lines of thought now in development 
-—those who deserve the name of founders of our philo- 
sophie present—appeared as opponents of positivism. 
The most notable exception, and certainly an illus- 
trious one, was Enrique José Varona (1849-1935), the 
great Cuban teacher, a vigorous and original thinker 
who adhered above all to the English-speaking variety 
of positivism. Very well informed on the thinking 
of his day, Varona was a philosopher in the full mean- 
ing of the world, passionately devoted to the problems 
of his voeation. But he was an Tbero-American philo- 
sopher of his own times, loyal to his lot as the son of 
a country under construction. who had to attend to 
two sets of problems at the same time: those of thecry 
and those of practice, those of striet philosophy and 
those of the moving reality of his surroundings. In 
varying shades and degrees, according to temperament 
and cireumstance, this division of attention between 
theory and life was common to almost all the philoso- 
phers who ean truly be called founders. 

In our relatively limited environment, personal 
attributes took on great importance and acquaintance 
was more often a man-to-man relationship than the 
mere communication of ideas through printed paper 
or academic dissertation. Thus human virtues neces- 
sarily complemented intellectual gifts. Moreover, it 
was a time for laying foundations, and nothing gives 
a more solid base than living example; for, in found- 
ing, you do more than replace one ideology with an- 
other —you create and establish a_ tradition. This 
means imposing seriousness and a_ professional feel- 
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ing, even a way of life, showing these things to be ne- 
cessary and justified in themseives and in their aims, 
sometimes against surrounding indifference and even 
hostility. In all this Varona excelled, and for that 
reason he occupies a privileged position not only in 
philosophy but in civilization as a 
whole. 

The Argentine José Ingenieros (1877-1925) is of- 
ten numbered among the positivists, but not emirely 
correctly so. It is true that he belonged to the general 
trend of positivism, but with a scientific emphasis and 
a rejection of the rigorously positivist postulates thet 
finally converted him into an enemy of doetrinaire 
positivism. Curiously—and surprisingly to some—the 
supposed positivist Ingenieros advocated limiting phi- 
losophy to metaphysics and supported the legitimacy 
of metaphysics as a group of credible hypotheses, while 
the antipositivist Korn attacked him and denied the 
possibility of a doctrinary metaphysics, excluding it 
from the preserve of legitimate philosophy and attri- 
buting to any metaphysical position merely the scope 
of a conviction for private individual use. Ingenieros 
was a man of restless and independent spirit, and per- 
haps his most serious limitation lay in not having tho- 
roughly familiarized himself with the philosophic herit- 
age of humanity, in not having begun with it that dia- 
logue in which disagreement must be founded on a 
basis of sympathetic understanding and respect, a eon- 
dition for any profitable philosophizing. His easual- 
ness teward and lack of understanding of philosophie 
tradition was perhaps the greatest weakness in his 
thinking and the cause of his mistakes. He felt daz- 
zled by the results and sometimes very debatable cer- 
tainties of the sciences, as did the other philosophers 
of his school. The metaphysics implicit in his ** Prin- 
cipies de Psicologia’’ already seems somewhat awk- 
ward to us, but his ** Proposiciones Relativas al Porve- 
nir de la Filosofia’? (Ideas Regarding the Future of 
Philosophy) continues to make interesting and sugees- 
live reading, 

The rest of the leaders who made essential eontri- 
to the formation of our present philosophic 
consciousness made their appearence and carried out 
their wor’ in declared oposition to striet positivism and 
its attendant insistence on science, as representatives 
introducing the currents of ideas that had taken the 
field in Europe and developers of personal thought in 
tone with them. Of U.S. thought, the best known was 
the pragmatism of William James. The influence of 
Dewey was confined almost ex¢lusively to teachers, 
and to the part of his work that deals with the theory 
of education. Close and regular relations between the 
thinking of the Americas have been tried only in the 
last few vears, through efforts of people on both sides 
who have encouraged the exchange of ideas and _ per- 
sonal meetings. This mutual communication, now an 
ordinary practice, is one of the features that make 
our situation different from that which prevailed when, 
in the first quarter of this century, [bero-American 
philosophie life was being organized anew. 

In Mexico, at the beginning of the century, posi- 
tivism in process of dissolution was represented by an 
eminent figure: Justo Sierra. Although for the Do- 
minican edueator Pedro Henriquez Urefia, then resi- 
ding in Mexico, philosophy was only one field of his 
vast humanistic knowledge, he played an important 
role in conquering positivism, along with Caso and 
Vasconcelos, 

Antonio Caso (1883-1946), starting out close to 
positivism, later became its most effective attacker. To 
it he opposed pragmatism and he publicized the view- 
points of Boutroux and Bergson. He defended the in- 
dependence of philosophy, inclined toward irrational- 

Continued on page 48 
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CONVENT OR HUEJOTZINGO. O11. 


By Jorge Gonzalez Camcrena. 


Among our Younger Painters 


IEWING the group exhibits by our younger 
painters, which are periodically offered by lo- 
eal galleries, has repeatedly led me to the con- 
clusion that while our art preserves its pecu- 
liar national stamp—an intlnence of the mural era, 
and also the result of analogous subjeet matter—it is 
gradually evolving a more heterogeneous expression ; 
that its general trend is toward a more clear!y defined 
individuality, toward a more pronounced independen- 
ee of eriteria and a wider diversity of style. 
Sharing, by and large, a common indifference to- 
ward abstract or non-objective forms, expressing them- 
selves in terms of realism, most of our younger paint- 
ers achieve a valid persona! assertion, an individus! 
interpretation of themes drawn from a common envi- 
ronment. There is, so to speak, a basie rhythm, a po- 
pular underlying tone in the total expression, chough 
each individual utterance defines a personal voice. 
One finds, moreover, very little of straight repre- 
sentation in the werk of the more outstanding among 
our younger artists. Their realism, usually evolved in 
good craft, provides an ample scope for interpretation 
which projects a wide diversity of temperaments and 
points of view. Our art, in other words, preserves its 
healthy premise of continuous exploration and self- 
discovery and an unebbing devotion for the native 
earth. Therein is the essence of its enduring vitality. 


* * * 


By Guillermo Rivas 


__ This healthy condition seemed to me impressively 
evident in the group exhibit currently offered at the 
Galeria Arte Moderno. This exhibition as revealed 
in the paintings reproduced in these pages despite 
its limited scope defines a synthesis of the contempo- 
rary trend. 

We find in the grim realism of ‘*Near the Prison 
Wall.’ by Fanny Rabel, a well assimilated influence 
of the earlier masters—an echo of Orozeo and Castel- 
lanos in the structure and in its powerfully voiced so- 
cial significanee. 

Jorge Gonzalez Camarena in his meticulously de- 
signed “Convent of Huejotzingo”’ reveals his singular 
gift of achieving power by means of massive geome- 
trical construetion. 

A classical beauty distinguishes the peneil draw- 
ing “Head of a Child,’* by Jorge Martinez. 

Alfonso Michel, who spends a great deal of his 
time abroad, is probably the least **Mexiean’’ of the 
artists comprising this group. A whimsieal note. in 
the form of unrelated objects filling the baci ground 
lends charm to his **Primavera.”’ 

A whimsical note is also present in the cuite un- 
usual canvas by José Reves Meza, which depicts ihe 
carcasses of bulls sacrificed at a bull-fight and ready 
for delivery to the butchers, In this work Reves Me- 
za again demonstrates his ability to achieve a beautiful 
painting from an obviously unattractive theme 

Stark pathos is the salient note in “Farewell .» 
hy Jorge Martinez, which projects the solitary figure 
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MEXICO. By Gustavo Mentoya. 


LUPE. Lithograph. By Raul Anguiano. 


TEHUANAS. Oil. By Fernando Castro Pacheco. 
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of a woman poised over barren, rocky ground, behold- 
ing the saddest of all departures 

In ** Mexico,’ Gustavo Montoya arrives at a strik- 
ing effect in emphasizing the entire content of his 
picture by distorting the sense of perspective through 
the elimination of tonal values in his paint. 

“All-Souls Night at Janitzio.’’ by Desiderio Her- 
uandez Nochitiotzin, is a canvas of large proportions. 
quite elaborate of composition and glowing of pig- 
ments, Whose merit, however, is largely decorative. 

A dramatic play of light and shadow, of somber 
and dazzling color, lends distinction to by 
Fernando Pacheco, 


NEAR THE PRISON WALL. Oil. By Fanny Rabe’ 


SACRIFICED BULLS. Oil. By José Reyes Meza. 


ALL-SOULS NIGHT AT JANITZIO. Oil. By Desiderio Hernandez Xochitiotzin. 
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HEAD OF A CHILD. Pencil Drawing. By Jorge Martinez. 


PRIMAVERA. Oil. By Alfonso Michel. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON SPAIN 


S. military and diplomatic negotiators weut nai- 
vely into the deal with the Spanish dictator- 
ship, poorly informed on the country’s inter- 
nai situation and on what to expect from Ma- 

drid. The awakening came when Ambassador Stanton 
Griffis, himself adept at getting along with dictators, 
presented Washington with a gloomy report. Ciritfis 
recently spent a brief time in the U.S, for reasons of 
**health’’—meaning primarily the unsatisfactory heaith 
of the new U.S.—Franco bargain. 

When the vanguard of the U.S. military mission 
arrived in the Spanish capital, eager to *‘get going,’ 
Franco was off on his yatch, salmon fishing. [lis Mi- 
nisters of Army, Air and Navy were holidaying at dis- 
tant points. After the U.S. representatives finally got 
down to eases, and checked with facts supplied by on- 
the-ground experts, this is what they found, and essen- 
tially what Griffis told the State Department aad 
the Pentagon: 

1. Franeo was willing to send only a small token 
force to serve in Eisenhower’s European army. dle 
would sanction use of his army solely in the event 
that Russian troops closely approached Spain. 2. The 
army, consisting of 250,000 men (not the advertised 
400,000), could hold the Pyrenees less than two weeks. 
The air force, with nearly 1,000 planes, but only 400 
or so capable of getting off the ground, could be knoek- 
ed out in two days. 3. Franeo was emphatie that not 
even for financial aid woull he tolerate any outside 
‘‘interference’’ in Spanish polities that is, any change 
in his dictatorial system. Yet his regime is woefully 
inefficient and corrupt. 

4. In the event of war, with fighting close to 
Spain, West European forces then, and only then, 
might be allowed on Spanish territory. They must be 
commanded either by Americans or Spaniards or both, 
not by any others. 5. The Spanish army is weak, 
not so much because of antiquated arms or bad high- 
ways, the reasons usually given. It is weak because 
its officers, though better paid than most professional 
men, can live well only by taking secondary jobs. 
These outside jobs have become primary sources of 
income. Officers operate hotels, shops, cafés, export 
business, and particularly black market enterprises, 

6. Franco. still maintains questionable friend- 
ships. One of his firm friends is Eberard Von Stohrer, 
Nazi ambassador to Madrid during World War I. 
Von Stohrer has been in Spain recently as head of a 
German business group which was formally declared 
by the Bonn government to be non-official, so eagerly 
did Chancellor Adeneuer wish to be dissociated from 
it. At the time of the First World War, Von Stohrer 
was Secretary of the German Embassy, and master- 
minded a huge spy ring for the Central Powers. From 
1940 to 1944, as Ambassador, he managed to acquire 
heavy interests in Spanish industries, and it is these 
he has now been investigating, with a view to their 
expansion. Ilis closeness to Franco has greatly helped 
him. 

Washington, which at first hailed Franeo’s new 
eabinet as a gesture of moderation, has had time for 
a second look. Instead of reducing the power of Fa- 
langism, these appointments strengthen it. Antonio 
Itusmendi, Minister of Indutsry. is a Bilbao millionaire 
who made his fortune in the black market and who, 
during the war, was purchasing agent for the Axis. 
Arias Salgado, head of Franeco’s newly created ‘‘Mi- 
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nistry of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganla,”’ 
was Minister of Information during the war, when 
the Spanish press published news of Axis operatious 
but was not allowed to publish those of the Allies. 
Admiral Moreno, Navy Minister, signed with his own 
hand more than a thousand orders for execution of 
seamen during the Civil War, in 1936, at El Farrol. 
General Muiioz Grande, Minister of War, commanded 
ihe Blue Legion fighting with the Nazi armies. 

Only Ruiz Jimenez, Catholie Aetion leader, is not 
classified as a fanatical Falangist, though he does be- 
long to the party. Seasoned observers believe that the 
rising power of Falangist elements—a trend that was 
stepped up by the appointment of various new minor 
officials toward the end of September—is due to two 
motives. First, to tighten the machinery of internal 
repression, lest the presence of the coming U.S. tech- 
nicians lead to agitation. Second, to place trusted 
supporters of the regime in positions controlling the 
use of dollars. 

Until the U.S. deal with Franeo for bases aad 
other considerations was put through, democratic 
groups opposed to Franco entertained growing hope 
of an early breakdown in the dictatorship. Their pre- 
sent mood was indicated in a speeeh made by the mo- 
derate former Spanish Socialist leader, Indalecio Prie- 
to, in Mexico City, not reported in the U.S. press 
“*Some of us assert that we have been overthrown, but 
not conquered,’ he said. ‘‘] maintain that we have 
now been overthrown and vanquished.’’ 


NEW CONCEPT OF THE LIVING CELL 


Drs. Gerald LePage and Charles Heidelberger of 
the University of Wisconsin reeently eome forth with 
a new concept of the living cell. Every cell has a nu- 
cleus. Cells divide when instigated by nucleic acids. 
Until LePage and Ieidelberger did their work it was 
believed that when the cell was not dividing, its nu- 
cleus was dormant. There was no turnover of amino 
acids and other building bloeks of protein. 

About a year ago LePage and Heidelberger found 
this to be untrue. They noted a eonstant turnover of 
nucleic acids. The cell nucleus was a dynamic thing 
even when not dividing. Armed with this knowledge, 
LePage and Heidelberger asked these questions : 

Is there any difference between normal and can- 
¢erous cell nuclei in the incorporation of amino acids? 

Does normal tissue have to supply some ingre- 
dients necessary for a tumor to grow? 


To track down the answers the pair worked with 
liver and kidney cells. One of the primary tools was 
the amino acid, glycine, of vital importance in the 
synthesis of proteins (of whieh the nueleus is compos- 
ed), and nucleic acids, whieh are held in protein. ‘The 
glycine was ‘‘tagged’’ with a radioactive carbon atom 
and given to experimental animals. By following the 
radioactivity of the carbon, it was possible to trace 
the glycine action in normal and eaneerous cells and 
to find how much glycine was ineorporated in each. 


The conelusion was reached that once a liver has 
reached maturity, the only growth that takes place 
is the repair of tissue that has broken down. This nor- 
mal tearing down and building up should not be so ra- 
pid as the growth of a liver tumor, which in some 

Continued on page 63 
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Literary Appraisals 


MEXICAN BIRDS: First Impressions Based Upon an 
Ornithological Expedition to Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and 
Coahuila. Written and illustrated by George Miksch Sutton, 
282 pp. 16 color plates and 65 pen-andeink cravings. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press. 


ROPICAL America is a peerless center of evolu- 
tion for bird life. It is the home of many more 
kinds of birds than either Asia or Africa. The 
fact that North America is ornithologically the 

richest temperate continent is due in turn to an ‘‘over- 
flow”? from the south of numerous families of which 
the Old World possesses not a single representative. 
These inelude our, hummingbirds, vireos, tanagers, 
wood warbles, American flycatchers and orioles. But 
while our continent north of the Mexiean boundary 
has fewer than 700 forms of native birds, Eeuador, 
which is slightly larger than California, has upward 
of 1,500. Mexico, mainly tropical and much larger, can 
claim even more. 

Popular books on Latin-American birds, partien- 
larly those in English, are extremely few. “*Pirds of 
the Panama Canal Zone’* by Bertha B. Sturgis has had 
to undertake for many a traveler a task far bevend 
its intended scope. Now George Miksch Sutton, who 
is at once artist, writer and seasoned bird student, lias 
made a beginning to fill the gap. 

The book is based on an expedition to Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo Leon and Coahuila; an appendix deseribes the 
over-all ornithological picture in Mexico. Most of the 
chapters are concerned, as advertised in its subtirte, 
with ‘‘first impressions.’’ Sutton takes his theme trom 
a statement by W, TL. Hudson that ‘*Places are like 
faces—a first sight is almost invariably the one that 
tells you most.”’ Throughout thirty-two numbered sec 
tions of text he presents his subject autobiographiesily. 
believing that other likeminded visitors to Mexico will 
he apt to have a sequence of experiences similar to 
those of himself and his two comrades in the field. 


His account is a colorful and highly subjective 
narrative. As the wealth of bird life is successively 
introduced in appropriate environments, each species 
is recorded by both a vernaenlar and a technical name. 
The latter procedure seems carried to excess when 
the author compares the size of a certain Mexican 
bird to that of ‘Common Crows (Corvus brachyhyn- 
chos).”’ 

The abundant and. practical illustrations are well 
chosen and well executed. Several of the water-colors. 
such as the little bat faleon, are notably charming. 

Pages 189-257 are devoted to a résumé of all Me- 
xiean families of birds, and this appendix is followed 
by a detailed index of bird names—English, Spanish 
and Latin. While the over-all consideration of such 
a vast avifauna is necessarly sketehy and eclectic, i 
is also comprehensive and highly informing. To eva- 
luate critically would require more specialized 
knowledge of New World Jand birds than the review- 
er commands, but the references to oeeanie species 
are not wholly free from errors and misleading inipli- 
eations. The pink-footed shear-water. credited 
Mexican breeding bird nests only in Chile The bhiue- 
footed booby is unknown on the Atlantie side of Aime- 
rica. and the brown boobies of the east and west coasts 
of Mexico, respectively, are of a distinetness amount- 
ing almost to specifie rank. 
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GODS, GRAVES, AND SCHOLARS: The Story of 
Archaeology. By C W. Ceram. iranlated from the Ger- 
man by E. B. Garside. illustrated. 426 pp. New Yorq: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


a Persian conqueror had his sculptors iowered 
over a sheer rock wall to carve a warning: 


& OMETIME in the turbulent fifth century B.C. 


King Darius gives notice thus to 

You who in future days 

Will see this inseription by order 

Writ with hammer upon this elift 

Who will see these human figures here. 
Efface, destroy nothing. 

Take care, so long as you have seed, 

To leave them undisturbed. 


They ‘Sot seed’? did not heed this or any other 
Warning and the whole history of man has been sue- 
cessive waves of construction and destruction, To «dis- 
cover, then, from these broken potsherds of history, of 
what man was, from whence he came, has been che 
task of archeology— and this book is its story. The 
author, writing under a nom de theatre for no ap- 
parent reason, has sought to model his approach to the 
fascinating story of archeology by using a now-fanii- 
liar technique—that is, by dramatization of events 
and probing out the well-springs of action in the men 
who made archeology. In this the author has done 
well. The picture in the public mind of myopie pro- 
fessors working over the dust of history disappears in 
these pages—tfor many of the lives of men of areheol- 
ogy could well be characters for a baroque novel. For 
there is Wineklemann, the friend of Goethe, returning 
from Rome after having published his **Monumenti 
antichi inediti,”’ consorting with a cutthroat in a ta- 
vern at Trieste and ending up garroted in an alleyway. 
There is Giovanni Belzoni, whe began his career in a 
London cireus, his six-foot-six frame billed as the 
‘Patagonian Samson’’; he made some of the first ex- 
eavations in Egypt, entering the tombs with a batter- 
ing ram and trampling on golden-plated mummies as 
“thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.”’ 

And Napoleon. A conqueror of the Mamelukes, 
he brought a generous sprinkling of savants with nis 
myrmidons; they found the Rosetta Stone (which help- 
ed unravel, when deciphered by Champollion, some 
of the mysteries of Egypt), and he gave literature the 
person of Vivant Denon, who is known now more for 
his pornographie *‘Oeuvre priapique’’ than his work 
on archeology. A knowledge of Greece was advanced 
by Heinrich Sehliemann, the little German gold-seeker 
who waited until he was a millionaire at 39 before he 
took Homer at his own word and dug out highwalled 
Troy in the Turkish Hills of Hissarlik. Then there was 
Botta, a Freneh physician-diplomat who found Nine- 
veh and a eulture as old as the Egyptian, and Major 
Rawlinson, who led a stravaging life before he dag 
eut old King Darius. 

All these unarceheological characters came and 
disappeared before the age of the professional, but 
even they when they appeared turned the drv bones 
of pre-history, fleshed them and gave them life: as 
did Sir Arthur Evans. who solved the enigma of the 
Minotaur oon Crete and found ‘‘where  Daedains 
wroneht in broad Knossos for fair-haired Ariadne.”’ 
World War professional! Howard Carter link- 
ed up with amateur Lord Carnarrvon to dig out with 
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intense archeological drama in the Valley of the Kings, 
the tombs of Tutankhamen. And present here, too, 
for a fleeting instant, is ‘1, KE. Lawrence, who worked 
on the lost civilizations of Ur before war changed his 
archoelogical destiny. 

In America, the new patterned the old; the <irst 
archeological discoveries were made by travelers, di- 
plomats, amateurs. John Lloyd Stephens, a New York 
lawyer, began it with his discoveries and two spirited 
books; William Prescott, a proper Bostonian, sat half- 
blinded in a dark room composing classical histories 
of a land he had never seen. Count Waldeck plied pen 
and brush, as did architect Frederick Catherwood, to 
vive the world the first glimpses of Maya culture. 
And in our own time Edward Thompson had himself 
appointed American Consul in order to explore the 
sacred well of Chichén-Itza. These then are some of 
the figures that appear in **Gods, Graves, and Seho- 
lars’’—all manner of men who made the dried up well 
springs bubble forth again, made the forgotten known 
and that gives archeology its fascinating lure. 


V. W.y N. 


THE LOG: FROM the Sea of Cortez. By Jchn Steinbeck. 
282 pp. New York: The Viking Press 


A T a time when readers are interested in amthors 

who go down to the sea, and come up again with 
good tales, in sails John Steinbeck as scientist-deek 
hand on a collecting expedition in the Gulf of Cali. 
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fornia. Ilis journal of these activities will be new to 
many of his usual audience, but this ** Log’? appeared 
in 1941 as part of **The Sea of Cortez,’ a joint effort 
of the novelist and Edward F. Ricketts, the biologist 
of the collecting trip. Then Steinbeck was sandwiched 
between hundreds of pages of notes about dreadtui 
little marine animals, with the result that only 5,000 
customers had the nerve to take the book from the 
Now the biology text has been dropped and 
Steinbeck has added an entertaining profile of Rick- 
etts. 

The best part of this newly unveiled work of the 
novelist presents sharply evocative descriptions of the 
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sea and the approaches to shore, plus some interestiig 
aecounts of the seuttling, flopping, sucking, stabbing, 
poisoning creatures that were taken on the beaches 
To go from Monterrey Bay to the hot, dangerons, sel- 
dom sailed waters of the Guif, Steinbeck and Ricketts 
chartered a seventy-six-foot, Diesel-powered fish traw- 
ler. They visited numerous old settlements and time- 
less bays, 

Steinbeck makes the reader feel the relief of eom- 
ing from the rolling seas inside the sheltering capes 
and jetties. The local authorities troop aboard, all 
in their rarely worn uniforms and displaying their ce 
remonious 45 automatics. The little ship's 
of seven goes ashore and attends church, feeling how 
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nuch the serviee means to the native comimunieants 
goes also to the cantina and realizes that the sad, glis 
tening-eved voung men are waiting fo 
golden wings who will order drinks for everyone of 
the bar 


file of Ed Rieketts. It develops that the biologist, who 
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died iv 1948 in a railroad-crossing accident, was the 
original Doe of **Cannery Row.’ 

Writing his log, the novelist is impelled to supply 
the philosophical discourse that passed between the 
friends in the late watches of the night. Their convere 
sations must have brought sound sleep to all aboard 
the trawler. On this evidence, Steinbeck the philoso- 
phical essayist will do well to leave the field to the 
other Steinbeck; the novelist appears to have a jar 
more penetrating insight into nature, 

H.G 


CAUDILLO: A Portrait of Antonio Guzman Blanco. By 
George S. Wise 190 pp. New Yoik: Coiumb.a University 


Prest. 
| I Antonio Guzmin Blaneo had been a better man in 
the ethical sense, his biographer tells us, he could 
not have been a caudillo, “*but some other man would 
then have been the eaudillo.”’ That is the core of the 
wisdom in a little book which is not really a portrait 
of one man, but a generie study of eaudillismo, with 
considered emphasis on a moderate rather than an ex- 
treme case. 

Guzman Blaneo controlled Venezuela for a quar- 
ter century ending in 1890. For most of that time, 
he was titular President of the Republic but that was 
only incidental. Ile was the country’s strong man, its 
law, its builder of bridges and its hero. As has inva- 
riably been the ease with the genus, he was also the 
despoiler of its treasury and the implacable foe iot 
so much of Venezuela's enemies as of his own. 

George S. Wise might easily have chosen a more 
dramatie example of the Latin-American dictator 
whom he properly distinguishes from the European 
species. In the same country, there flourished fro: 
1908 to 1935 the incredible Juan Vieente Gomez, whose 
ruthlessness made Guzman Blaneo a mere benevolent 
paternalist. Put Mr. Wise is eager to make the point 
that the caudillo should be judged not by extremisms 
but by basie aspects of his regime. Of these, he has 
selected four. 

The caudillo, Mr. Wise says, is ideologically irres- 
ponsible; he contradiets himself freely, in the interest 
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of securing his grip. Ile invariably resorts to force, 
to whatever degree he may require it. Ile is addicted 
to financial chicanery—Guzman Blanco’s specialty was 
the manipulation of foreign loans. And the eaudillo 
is a personalist; his success depends upon adulation 
and flattery and monument-erecting and all the rest 
of the familiar trappings. Anyone who doubts that 
the shoe fits might trv it on the foot of Juan Doniin- 
go Peron. 


M B. 


THE FACE OF SPAIN. By Gerald Brenan. 310 pp. New 
York: Pellegrine & Cudahy. 


OOKS about Spain have been so rare in these last 

few years that it is doubly a pleasure to find Ge- 
rald Brenan, author of the fine **Spanish Labyrinth,”’ 
writing what is meant to be a travel book about that 
contradictory country. The territory he covers is not 
large. All of it lies south of Madrid, and even so he 
fails to visit Seville or to penetrate to Mureia and tne 
eastern Coast. 


Cordova he discovers sunk in misery; Malega 
(where he owns a house) is tlower-hung and warm 
with hospitality. In Giranada he searches for the grave 
f the poet Garefa Lorea. the Falangists shot, 
and fails to find it marked. Madrid is **splendid, 
spacious, and entirely made for human life.”’ And the 
abiding impression everywhere ‘tis of how little, after 
all the vicissitudes of the last thirteen years, the char- 
acter of the people has changed.”’ 


These days it is no small achievement to write a 
book bout Spain that many people will read withont 
anger. This is not only because the country itself is 
more than ever difficult to assess with a fair spirit 
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and an honest eye. The civil war drew a line through: 
the past, and people who had resd travel books and 
romantic legends with delight found themselves foreea 
into passionate advocacy of one political course ot 
another. These passions have persisted with such 
strength that it is still difficult for a sympathizer with 
the Republic to believe that Franco has achieved anyth- 
thing good, or a Franquist to believe that Republican 
and Communist are not always synonymous. 


Brenan leads his readers past political arguments 
to look at the country as it is. That, of course, leads 
back to political arguments—but in the words of the 
Spaniards now living in Spain. He has balaneed the 
many Spanish points of view against one another with 
charm and skill, baeked by his own wide knowledge. 
English by birth, Irish by heritage, Catholie by bap- 
lism, long a student of both polities and art in Spain, 
he is dowered with intelligence and the power of ob- 
ervation. Criticis who have seen the country recently 
may quarrel with certain details— anyone who rides in 
the rickety filth of Spanish trains could hardly agree 
that ‘‘travel is easy and pleasant’’--but in the main 
he has held the seales true. For the armehair traveler 
this book both stimulates curiosity and satisfies it, se 
that he wishes he could go, and knows what he would 
find if he did. 


M. A. 
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Current Attractions 


SYMPHONY SEASON 


HE forthcoming season of concerts by the Natio- 
nal Symphony Orchestra at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes will open on the 8th of next February 
and extending through seven weeks will close on 

March 28th. The season will comprise seven programs, 
performed on each consecutive Friday evening, most 
of which being repeated on the following Sunday morn- 
ngs, 

Carlos Chavez, who returned to the podium early 
this vear, after his retirement following the disband- 
ing of the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico in 1949, 
directing the foregone series of concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, will on this occasion con- 
duet six of the programs, while the remaining one is 
to be conducted by Igor Stravinsky, who will present 
a program made up entirely of his own compositions, 
featuring his new orchestration of **Petrouenka.”? Ru- 
dolf Firkusny and Viviane Bertolami will appear as 
soloists, the latter rendering the premiére presentation 
of the new Concerto for a violin and orchestra by 
Carlos Chavez. Chavez’ Third Symphony will be also 
performed for the first time during the coming sea- 
son, 

Following the policy Chavez has pursued during 
the twenty years he conducted the Symphony Orchest- 
ra of Mexico, of alternating classical favorites with 
works by modern composers or those unknown to the 
local public, the programs he prepared include the 
first local presentation of Milhaud’s ‘Las Co#foras,”’ 
Woechlin’s Seeond Symphony, and Marinu’s Third 
Concerto for a piano and orchestra. 


* 


Frankly, the formal designation of Carlos Cha- 
vez as “guest conductor’? rings rather strange in our 
ears. Indeed, one can hardly regard Chavez, whose 
gifted and dynamic personality has been inseparably 
linked with the whole modern development of our 
symphony music, a guest on a local podium. The term 
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somehow doesn’t seem to fit his acknowledged post- 
tion. To be sure, albeit in recent years he has devoted 
most of his time and energies to the direction of ihe 
National Institute of Fine Arts, essentially he has 
remained what he has always been—a musician: it 
composer and symphony econduetor. Though as head 
of an important government department he has done 
in the face of multiple obstacles, an exeellent job, 
musie is undeniably his natural realm, and it would 
be hardly farfetehed to say that while he is alive and 
active no other person in Mexieo ean adequately fill 
the position he has made for himself on the podium. 
Chavez has built his prestige as symphony leader, 
in Mexico as well as abroad, upon many years of inde- 
aftigable effort. A man of singular artistic integrity, 
throughout his long and prolifie career he has serupu- 
lously avoided distorted interpretation and has never 
succumbed to exhibitionism. His personal versions 
never depart from the composer’s original script. A 
modern as composer, his taste and comprehension as 
conductor are wide and without bias. He ean inter- 
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pret with equal assurance and faithfulness, with the 
full measure of implicit power and drama, works by 
Beethoven,-Tehaikowsky or Sibelius as the subtlest 
comopsitions of his modern contemporaries. in- 
terpretations, within their sobriety, are always lucid 
and vibrant: they project the veritable essence of the 
author’s work. 

On the other hand. admirers of José Pablo Mon- 
cayo, titular director of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, might rerget that he did not reserve at least 
one program for himself, at least to fill the nominal 
position as *‘host.’’ Ilis singuiar modesty in this res- 
pect, probably prompted by a devotion for his 
‘*maestro,’’ is quite admirable, and yet it is obvious 
that his withdrawal is not likely to enhance the con- 
siderable reputation he has built for himself through- 
out a number of years of earnest and competent effort, 
directing his orchestra during past formal seasons or 
on special occasions, revealing a quite ample capacity 
for leadership and sound interpretation, 

One might say that it is a rather unhealthy pre- 
mise for our music on the whole, if its welfare must 
depend upon any one given person, and that Chavez 
himself demonstrated his cognizance of this fact in 
developing Moneayo as his possible ultimate sueces- 
sor, and in actively encouraging other endowed young 
musicians as orchestra leaders. 


The forthcoming season will comprise the follow- 
ing programs: 

1) Friday, February 8. Carlos Chavez, condue- 
tor. Pureell’s Chacona in Sol minor; Milhaud’s Coé- 
foras; Tehaikowsky’s symphony No. 6 ** Pathetique”’ 
in Si minor. 

2) Friday, February 15. Carlos Chavez, eondue- 
tor. Beethoven’s overture from the ballet ** Prome- 
theus’’; Mozart’s concerto in Re minor for a piano 
and orchestra; Martinu’s eoneerrto No, 3, with Ru- 
dolf Firkusny as soloist: Strauss’ ** Till Eulenspiegel.”’ 
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3) Friday. February 22. Carlos Chavez, condue- 
tor. Wagner’s prelude from ‘‘Lohengrin’’; Scheon- 
berg’s suite ‘‘Clear Night’’; Koechlin’s Second Sym- 
phony; Wagner’s funeral march from ‘‘Gotterdam- 
merung.’’ 

4) Friday, February 29. Carlos Chavez, condue- 
tor. Ravel’s ‘*Alborada del Gracioso’’; Chavez’ Con- 
¢erto for a violin and orchestra; Debussy’s **Gigas’’. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture from ‘* Resurrection Sun- 
day.”’ 

5) Friday, March 7. Igor Stravinsky, guest con- 
ductor. Stravinsky’s suite from Puleinella’’ ‘Card 
Game,”’ ballet in three hands; suite frem *‘ Petrouch- 
ka’’ new orchestration. 

6) Friday, March 21. Carlos Chavez. Verdi's 
prelude from ‘‘La Traviata’’; Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony; Chavez’ Third Symphony; I[onegger’s 
suite **Pacifie 231.’’ 

7) Friday, Mareh 28. Carlos Chavez, vonduetor. 
Mussorgsky’s Entreaect from ‘‘Kovantehina’’, Tehai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony in Fa Minor; Milhaud's 
**Las Coéforas.”’ 

Though as yet dates have not been set, at least 
four of the above programs will be repeated on follow- 
ing Sunday mornings, 

As may be seen from the foregone, despite its 
brevity, the coming season, ineluding classical favo- 
rites, lesser known and new works, promises utmost 
variety. It would be, moreover, safe to anticipate that 
it will not be this orchestra’s sole season during 1952, 
that it will be followed by an additional season later 
in the year. For whatever might be said regarding 
other attractions, symphony concerts never fail to 
attract an adequate publie response in our midst, and 
seven weekly concerts will hardly suffice to fill a 
year’s needs. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALERIA ARTE MODERNO (Phaza de Santos De- 
G gollado No. 16-C) is currently offering a volumié 
nous and varied exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
prints by a select groups of !ocal artists. Outstanding 
among the assembled works are a nude study by Raul 
Anguiano, a still life by Mariano Paredes, a landscape 
by Jorge Chavez, a striking genre painting by Jesus 
Reyes Meza, and a landscape of large dimensions by the 
Jate Joaquin Clausell. 


NOTIIER highly interesting group show is being 
offered at this time by the Galeria Arte Contem- 
poraneo (Calle Amberes No. 12}. This show ineludes 
an excellent canvas by Juan Soraino, recently painted 
in Rome, various powerfully constructed prints by 
Leopoldo Mendez, and a striking collection of photo- 
graphs by Manuel Alvarez Bravo. 


S$ ALON de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle Puebla No. 

15+) is also presenting a collective exhibit which 
includes a large number of excellent works. Among 
these are paintings by Angelina Beloff, Ignacio Agui- 
rre, Raul Anguiano, Angel Bracho Chavez Morado, 
Gonzalez Serrano, Orozeo Romero, Llector Merida and 
Fraieiseo Xavier. 


AINTINGS in oil by Enrique D’Aoust end Arman- 

do Calvo comprised last month a joint exhibit 
at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida Juarez No. 
53) In his newer work D’Aoust again demonstrates his 
neticulous technique and classical style, which is es- 
pecially impressive in his elegant portraits. His exhi- 
bit, however, might have been more interesting had 
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he not employed the same Indian girl as model in at 
least a fourth of his exhibited works. Armando Calvo, 
an aetor by profession who took up painting as a hobby 
some years ago, revealed in his latest work a consider- 
able improvement in craft, a richer palette and a more 
imaginative approach to his themes. 

Following this show, the above gallery presented 
a group of drawings and paintings in water color, 
pleasing and ably composed though solely decorative 
in purport, by Juana Francisco. 


Qnes paintings by the American artist Jud- 
son Briggs are being shown during this month FESTIVE TABLE 


at the Galeria Reger (Calle de Lishoa No. 60). 
EA GALERIA de Arte Mexicano (Milan No. 18) is We offer to our many friends of 

presenting a large group of paintings in oil and the Anglo-American Colony the 
water color by outstanding contemporary Mexican ar- FINEST IMPORTED and NATIVE 


tists, from the private collection of Frederick Davis. x U R K E Y S 


MEMORIAL exhibition of works by the noted 19th 
A century Guanajuato painter Hermenegildo Bustos GEESE, DUCKS and SUCKLING PIGS. 
may be seen this month in the Sala Bellas Artes of And you will ee - fos 

~alaci fellas Artes is assortment anywhere of ham. 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
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Patterns of an Old City... 


Continued from page 15 


Maybe life would take on a new form, a new common 
purpose and hope. Maybe they both needed this test 
vi separatiou, tuis test of loneiness, anxiety and pain, 
and it they survived it, there would yet be a new be- 
ginning. 

“4 don’t want no joe bitchin’ in this outfit!’ Ser- 
geant Pozeinski said. **You ‘il save yasself a lotta 
griet if you get it at the start.’’ But there was always 
a lot of bitching in the army aud a lot of other things 
—for it is a long step from an adding- to a machine- 
gun—but he learned fast. And all these things filled 
up the sense of distance along the daily grind, along 
the endless march and the long intervals of waiting 
and the growing awareness of time. Time became a tan- 
gible thing during the months in camp and the long 
overland journey to the embarkation port, and the 
days aboard the transport crossing the sea, 

Time moved faster after they landed in Africa. 
Things were happening too fast and a man could 
think only of the immediate, of the imminent and 
inevitable. [lis past—the little world with Beth end 
Andy, his friends, his job, the folk around the office, 
the grey river flowing under the bridge far he!ow 
the window, the lunehes at Thompson's and the daily 
journeys on the El, the seethe, the sight and smell of 
Chieago—were now remote sporadic visions and sen- 
sations that eame te him in fitful dreams or flashed, 
obtrusively, irrelevantly, through his mind along the 
endless march, It was a remote, an unreal world that 
was left behind, that was lost far behind the sole re- 
ality that confronted him now, a world that perhaps 
could never be regained. 

A dive-bomber hit the transport near the Sicilian 
coast and he landed in a stretcher. One of his eyes 
was gone; but they saved the other, and except for 
the glass eye. for a slight sear on the forehead and 
the thiek spectacles he looked the same. Mr. Mitchum 
had kept his word: his job was waiting for him. and 
he made an attempt to contrive a suitable speech when 
he weleomed him back. 
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Andy had grewn a lot during the vear and a half 
of his absence. lie was talking now, chortling com- 
plete sentences, asking questions; though his eves re- 
mained grave even when he laughed. Any! in the eyes 
of Beth he found a new look of compassion and fore- 
bearance, of a new kindliness, which during the first 
few days made him feel that perhaps the long jour- 
ney had not been in vain. The apartment did not seem 
quite as small, though otherwise it was the same as 
when he left it, and his old suits, though fitting him a 
hit too loose, would de for the time being. 

But this feeling endured only through the initial 
days, during the period of newness and rediscovery, 
while the excitement lasted, before the course of un- 
avoidable readjustment began lle was back; they were 
together again, and he strove to believe that his return 
Was not to be a resumption of the past. [le was irrepar- 
ably maimed, and while he sought to ignore it, to seem 
lighthearted about it, he kvew that at least to that ex- 
tient he was permanently altered, and he hoped that 
his personal change might help te ereate a change in 
all that concerned their existence. During the first 
nights, ¢lasping her in his arms, swayed by a newborn 
passion, he felt that now they truly belonged to each 
other, that they had traversed the distance at last. 

And yet it did not last. Tle sensed after a time 
that the distance surmounted at night was restored in 
the daytime; and soon even the nights did not conceal 
the truth. Te understood that she was determined to 
do her duty, that her affection and kindliness stemmed 
from compassion, from a resolve to bear her lot, that 
she was guided by eold reason, by common sense and 
not by a profound emotional compulsion. For it un- 
euarded moments he perceived in her eves, the same 
subtle presence of an inner remoteness, a look of che old 
doubts and misgivings, of the same unanswered ave 
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ries, of a silent hiatus that could never be filled with 
kindly and casual talk, that made their talk hollow 
and meaningless, that made nearness wanting and 
false. 

Gradually the complete certainty eame to him 
though he fought against it--that the error they made 
could not be remedied, that neither would be ever able 
to fulfill the other’s needs, that their marriage would 
he always a pathetic compromise, a makeshift substitu- 
te for the real thing. At first. he sought to east the 
blame entirely on himself. Beth is doing her best, he 
repeatedly said to himself. She has always tried to 
do her best. But her best nas not been good enough. 
I have demanded trom her something which she ean- 
not give. IT have made her a vietim of my delusion 
for perfection, and | have probably infected her with 
the same delusion. But presentiy his self-reproach no 
longer offered peace or solace. [le realized that de- 
spite their efforts, despite the bond of their child, they 
would never be able to accept the solution of compro- 
mise, that they both essentially lacked the capacity 
for lasting compromise, that they both would always 
demand from each other something neither could give. 

And then he realized that he was an ailing man. 
He seldom slept soundly, was often tortured by acute 
headaches, and was having increasing trouble with his 
eye. lis impaired vision made his work at the office 
very diffieult; the simplest routine details grew into 
complicated problems, and he made frequent mistakes. 
And he was harassed by an incessant fear that he might 
fail in the end. 

Finally compelled to give it up, he went to a ve- 
terans’ hospital to undergo a second operation, for the 
first had failed to cure the retinal disease which affee- 
ted his eye. Beth came to the hospital each day, and 
brought Andy along, and sat at his bedside talking: 
but the sound of their voiees did not fill the darkness, 
and often he felt relieved when they left. 

It was during the long weeks of his slow eonva- 
lesecnce, as during the weeks at the army base hospital 


six months before, that time became a tangible sub- 


stance wherein all his strength reduced itself to a ca- 
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pacity to wait. Only now his waiting did not contain 
the longing for return. It bore an urge, a driving 
need to go away, to flee-——an urge fur severance and 
liberation. He could not behold his future. Life from 
now on would probably become a neverending dark- 
ness; but he was sure that if he could endure it at 
all, he could better endure it aione. 


* * 


A poster in a Randolph Street window of a tour- 
ist office led him to his decision. It pointed the way. 
Ilis eve had not been completely cured by the oper- 
ation; but he could see-—he could see enough to make 
his groping way, to seek his escape. 

In Mexico he found the solitude he needed, and 
the strange sights his meager vision yet afforded 
brought him a temporary relief from the awareness 
of time. And even when at the end of several oblivious 
months this meager vision commenced to fail him, the 
urge to escape was not extinguished ; the determination 
not to go back remained alive. Ile went to a Mexiean 
hospital and submitted to a third operation, and in 
the solitude of an alien world, lying rigid between two 
sandbags bided his fate. 


* 


Ile heard the nurse pacing into the room, heard 
her say ‘Good morning’’ in a husky, professionally 
cheerful voice, and repeat with a peculiar emphasis 
and a Mexican accent the usual things she said each 
morning, and he smelled the fresh odor of soap and 
felt the cool damp touch of her fingers as she clasped 
his wrist and counted his pulse. 

**Ilow is it outside?’’ he asked when she finished. 
“Ts it a nice morning? How is the sky?’’ 

“Oh, it is a lovely morning,’’ she said. ‘‘A beau- 
tiful morning, and the sky is very blue.’’ 

Blue, he thought. The sky is always blue in Me- 
xico. Three more days. I will know in three more 
days. Ile sought to envision the real sky, but the blue 
he saw emerging from the blackness was the same 
hard cobalt of the sky in the poster—the blue horizon 
of his irretrievable past and unfathomable future. 

**Doetor Mendoza will be here in a few minutes,’’ 
the nurse said. ‘*So you just rest now a little while. 
You are doing fine.”’ 

“Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘Thank you... And... did you 
say the sky was very blue?’’ 

But there was no answer, for she had already gone 
out of the room. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S 

Continued from page 26 

ism, and appropriated and expounded the main doe- 
trines of the latest German philosophy. He fixed his 
own position in this slogan: **the universe as economy, 
disinterestedness, and charity.”’ A consummate explai- 
ner with a passion for speculation, he added to his 
qualities as proselytizer a severe, meditative mind and 
a devotion to his philosophic vocation, with all of which 
he became the first man of his country to be the pro- 
totype of the absolute philosopher. Fortunately, Caso 
had in ample measure the requisites for heading and 
promoting a continuing, many-sided and confident mo- 
vement such as we see in Mexico today. 

José Vasconcelos, born in 1882, seemed to start 
out from Schopenhauer and clearly showed the stamp 
of the author of **The World as Will and Idea.’’ Ile 
conceived philosophy to be not so meuh a clarifica- 
tion in depth as the construction of a great conception 
of the universe, built on the insight of intuition, with 
abundant contributions from emotion and fantasy. 
Inclined toward mysticism but without drowning in 
it, he carried over the urge for renovation into the 
field of action and, when he was rector of the Natio- 
nal University of Mexico and Minister of Edueation, 
his achievements and initiatives resounded through- 
out the continent, 

From these beginnings, philosophic activity in 
Mexico has grown through the efforts of many scholars 
of remarkable ability. To them a nueleus of talented 
Spanish professors was added as a result of the Span- 
ish Civil War, Mexico's phisolophie panorama could 
not be more promising, because of its special liveliness 
and the youthful talents that are being attracted to 
these disciplines, and Mexico’s contribution to philo- 


ee Prop. 1043/50 sophical literature, in original works and translations, 
is already one of our greatest resources for philosophic 
studies. 
= a 
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worked down to the last years of his long life, won 
the respect of everyone in his country, and, like some 
other Latin American thinkers, became a sort of pa- 
triarch of culture. He was principally concerned with 
aesthetics and education, and early began to meditate 
on the problem of freedom. To him, order was static 
freedom, while what we originally mean by freedom 
was dynamic, or freedom in motion, Leaning especially 
on Bergson, Deustua applied this concept to all values, 
particularly aesthetic, ethieal, and juridical values. 
His vast philosophical work was only one part of his 
achievements as thinker and teacher, the reforms he 
introduced in the University, and his campaigns for 
the improvement of Peruvian education and enlture. 
lis noble idealism made him a constant paladin of 
moral values, both in theory and in practice. Many 
interesting figures carry on his work putting philo- 
sophical studies in Peru on a high level. 

In Argentina, the title of creator of the new phi- 
losophie awareness belongs unquestionably to Alejan 
dro Korn (1860-1956). A man rieh in intelleetual and 
human qualities, a teacher through his ideas and his 
example, Korn was a starting point, a genuine foun- 
der. His thought erystallized into a very human theory 
of values. For him, philosophy did not mean the studs 
of external reality, which belongs to science, nor me- 
tephysical intuitions, which lie within the private ju- 
risdiction of each individual, but rather the investiga 
tion of evaluations, in whieh the human personality 
expresses itself and which embody the struggle against 
all compulsions, the striving toward freedom that is 
an attribute and necessary condition of man. In Worn 
the personal influence, the inspiring, direct action was 
more important than the written work, despite the lat- 
ters’s excellence. His quality of the teacher’? in 
the fullest and purest sense is the greatest treasure of 
the new Argentina philosophy, in which the influence 
of his noble spirit is evident and active. There are many 
who earry on the impulse he gave to these studies, in 
varying directions. In recent vears, Argentine philo- 
sophical writings have been plentiful, and they have 
eirewated throughout America and Spain. 

Carlos Vaz Ferreira, born in S73, is Uruugay’ 
great teacher, unanimously revered and justly regard- 
ed as the spiritual guide of the new generations. Depth 
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in theory and the applieation of ideas to life go hand 
in hand in him, in a simultaneous enthusiasm for elari- 
fication and for immediate influence. Sure and firm 
in his principles, he measures them against reality, to 
test and criticize them. He has made profound state- 
ments of practically all the great problems of contem- 
porary civilization, and for many he has proposed wise 
and prudent solutions. Moving with equal skill and 
originally in the fields of psychology, aesthaties so- 
ciology, education, logie, pure and applied morality, 
he merits the title of guide of consciences as much as 
that of philosopher. Ilis wisdom is refined and often 
sad reflection, shaken by the feeling of universal res- 
ponsibility. To the unbending rigor of the supreme 
postulates he allied a fine feeling for the concrete, a 
generous understanding for everything human. His 
influence is great, coloring all philosophical specul- 
ation in his country, not exeluding that which does not 
follow his path. 


In almost all the Ibero-American countries, the 
philosophical movement in the last fifty years has ri- 
sen to considerable proportions and is visibly inereas- 
ing, | have had to limit myself in the preceding descrip- 
tion to some of the outstanding figures among those 
who have completed their work or who, by reason of 
their age, may be presumed to have completed most of 
it. Following these men or along with them, many 
others have been carrying on activities it would take 
much space to describe. In Brazil, there is a group of 
scholars who work conscientiously and resolutely. Phi- 
losophieal studies are flourishing in Colombia and Ve- 
nezuela, thanks above all to a renovation of the univer- 
sity programs and of the direction of specialized edn- 
cation. In Chile the masterly work of two self-deny- 
ing initiators is being consolidated—Enrique Molina, 
a constant champion of the spiritual values, and Pe- 
dro Leén Loyola, who has done a praiseworthy job of 
information and development of new minds. In Bo- 
livia, a country with a long intellectual tradition, the 
philosophic renaissance is being brought about through 
the abilitv and energy of enthusiastic individuals, well 
up to date on contemporary thinking, and the same 
can be said of Cuba, where philosophical activity is 
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both intense and well oriented. In fact there is wide 
interest in philosophy in all the countries, cultivated 
in teaching, in books, and, above all, in essays and ar- 
ticles, with varying degrees of profundity and devo- 
tion. 

What we can broadly and somewhat metaphorie- 
ally call the generation of the founders worked in iso- 
lation. Its members were self taught and, absorbed in 
their local obligations, did not maintain communica- 
tion with each other: there was no philosophie exchan- 
ge between one country and another. Those who have 
continued their work are partly self-taught and partly 
university trained. And they have begun active and 
growing inter-American relations—especially in the 
last twenty years—through the exchange of publica. 
tions, correspondence, and personal contacts through 
trips, visiting professorships in universities in other 
countries, and congresses. The series of meetings that 
have already taken place in both Americas assures 
close and planned connections, combining the advant- 
ages of the impact of different points of view with 
those of personal acauaintance. It is also becoming 
common for our scholars to attend European philoso- 
phieal congresses. All this produces a generalization 
and union of the Amercian philosophie consciousness 
and a correlation with Europe’s, which constitute an 
effective stimulus to progress and a foree to assure 
discipline and responsibility. 

Much remains to be done in organizing these stiil 
very dispersed movements. Among the first attempts 
at a panoramic recapitulation, we must mention Ra- 
mon Insta Rodriguez’ ‘‘ Historia de la Filosofia en Mis- 
panoamériea’’ (second edition, 1949); the ‘* Antologia 
del pensamiento de lengua espafiola en la edad contem- 
poranea’’ (1945), edited with a preliminary study by 
José Gaos; and another anthology, **La Filosofia La- 
tinoamericana Contemporanea,’’ published by the Pan 
American Union (1949), with selection, prologue, and 
notes by Anibal Sanchez Reulet. There are various spe- 
cialized reviews that represent praiseworthy efforts, 
but none with a complete Ihero-American scope, Pub- 
lished by national groups, amid many difficulties, 
they do not achieve a wide circulation throughout the 
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language zone. One thing urgently needed is the es- 
tablishment of a complete and systematic bibliogra- 
phie register. The cooperation of the groups in each 
country, to gather intormation patiently by search- 
ing through libraries and collections of newspapers 
and reviews, is indispensable. A number of partial 
bibliographic lists have been published in recent years, 
which will facilitate the systematic gathering of cata- 
logues that, with successive additions, will approxi- 
mate a definitive record, 

As our philosophical work has intensified, it has 
acquired a reflective self-awareness that seeks its own 
distinctive quilities. This reveals itself in two ways: 
through investigation of the history of philosophy in 
each country, and throagh discussions over the content 
and invididuality of Ibero-American philosophy. The 
studies of the course philosophy has taken are gener- 
ally interesting and in some cases very valuable, not 
only as a reeord of the strictly philosophie process, 
but also as a contribution to general history because 
of the repercussions that ideas have had at certain 
times in sociopolitical situations. As examples of this 
I would cite Zea’s studies of positivism in Mexico and 
Francovich’s on philosophica! past is rounded out with 
documentary editions of texts in Mexico, in Argentina, 
and, most of all and best planned, in Cuba. 

The interested reader will find many bibliogra- 
phical references in the anthologies by Gaos and San- 
chez Reulet mentioned earlier. Here are a few sugges- 
tions of basic works for a first approach to Latin Ame- 
rican philosophy: ** Panorama de la Filosofia Latinoa- 
mericana Contempordnea,’? by R. Frondizi, in **Mi- 
nerva,’’ Buenos Aires, vol. I, no. 2, 1944; ‘‘Hlistoria de 
la Filosofia en México,’ by S. Ramos, Mexico, 1945; 
‘La Filosofia en Cuba,’’ by M. Vitier, Mexico, 1948; 
“La Filosofia en el Actual,’? by F, Miré Que- 
sada, in ‘‘E] Comereio,’’ Lima, May 4, 1939, and in 
“Cursos y Conferencias,’’ Buenos Aires, year XIII, 
no. 149; Pensamiento Filosé6fico, Social, Politico 
Juridico en THispanoamériea,’’? by L. Reeaséns Siches. 
in ‘‘Revista Mexieana de Sociologia,’’ vol. VI. nos. | 
and ff.. 1944, and in the joint work with G. del Vee- 
thio, ‘‘Filosofia del Derecho v Estudios de Filosofia 
del Derecho.”’ third edition, Mexico, 1946, appendix to 
vol. 2: ‘Indieaciones sobre Ja Marcha del Pensamiento 
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Filosé6ficeo en la Argentina,’ by Romero. in ‘*Cua 
<lernos a Mexico, year IX, nos. | and 2, 
1950; * La Filosofia en la Argentina,’’ by (. Finlay- 


son, in ‘‘Universidad de Antioquia,’’ Medellin, Co- 


lombia, no, 70, 1945; *Filésofos: ay by G. 
Francovie th, Buenos Aires, 1943; ‘*La Filosofia en el 
Brasil,’’ by A. Gomez Robledo, Mexico, 1946; **La ¥i- 
losofia en Bolivia,’? by G. Franeovie ‘h, Buenos Aires, 
1945; **La Filosofia en Venezuela,’’ by L. Villalba 
Villalba, in **Revista del Instituto Pedagégico Nacio- 
nal,’’ Caracas, year I, nos, 1 and 2-3. 1945; and ** Pa- 
norama de la Filosofia en Puerto Rico,’’ by José A. 
Franquiz, in ‘*La Nueva Deroeracia,’’ New York, Au- 
gust 1945. 


The Aztecs in the Valle of Anahuac. . . 

Continued from page 22 

an inferiority complex that was responsible for the 
conceit, since most of his conquests had already ap- 
peared in records of previous rulers, and the vain Ti- 
zoe is said to have died of poison at the hands of chiefs 
disgusted at his lack of actual military suecess. 

Nevertheless, the decorated rim of the memorial 
stone ineludes fifteen groups of figures, each group 
containing the vietorious Tizoe dressed as the Aztee 
war god, Iuitzilopochtli, seizing by a lock of hair a 
captive over whose head is a hieroglyph representing 
a captured town or district. One is the glyph of the 
Matlatzineas in the Valley of Toluca. Thus that 
tribe must have been subjected by the Aztees but a few 
vears before Columbus discovered America. The figure 
of a rabbit above another such captive is the glyph 
of the ‘*Place of the Rabbit,’’ the venerable T uxpan, 
now known as San Andres Tuxtla, whence eame the 
little duck-billed priest, carved from jadeite more than 
fifteen centuries earlier. Another group shows the 
capture of Xochimileo, famous for the ‘‘floating gar- 
dens”? whence come the vegetables and flowers for Me- 
xieo’s markets; while still another represents Abuili- 
zapan, now the Spanish-built city of Orizaba, home of 
the popular Moctezuma beer. 

This highly ornamented monolith, discovered in 
1791 buried in a corner of the Cathedral yard, was 
rescued from destruction by a priest who, in a more 
enlightened age and more tolerant than many of his 
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break it up for paving stone! 
uot easily move it because of its bulk were trying to 
predecessors, intervened when workmen who could 
and brabarie representation of Coatlicue, the ** Lady 
of the Serpent Skirt,’’ Goddess of the Earth and mo- 
ther of Huitzilopochtli. Iler head is formed of two 
serpents’ heads meeting face to face; for a necklace 
she wears human hands and hearts; her skirt is a 
writhing mass of intertwined rattlesnakes; her hands 
are heads of snakes; and her feet terminate in pointed 
¢laws—a monstrous figure to behold. This powerful 
and awesome creature, transmuted into stone, doubt- 
less occupied an important position in the great cere- 
monial center of Tenochtitlan. 

Such are some of the more important remains of 
Aztee art, the comparatively few remains of a once 
great city. But it had not always been great. When 
those Aztee wanderers beheld the eagle with a ser- 
pent in his claws—the eagle of the Aztees about to 
devour the serpent of the Toltees (a symbol used io 
this day on the Mexican coat of arms)—they were 
hemmed in by more powerful tribes who already had 
taken the choice locations and had to start their city 
on low swampy islands and add to it by heaping mud 
onio rafts made from reeds. On these chinampas ihey 
built their homes and grew their vegetables, as veget- 
ables and flowers are grown today in similar **fleat- 
ing gardens,’’ which have taken root, at Nochimileo. 
As their islands increased in size and became firmly 
anchored to the bottom of the lake, and more and 
more islands were built, there grew up a city formed 
of a network of canals, with temples and palaces and 
gardens on the land between, until. by the time of 
the Conquest, Tenochtitlin had become a_ veritable 
Venice of the Western world. 

The commerce was largely water-borne; and the 
canals together with the lakes which they connected 
were thronged with canoes going to and from the 
great market place in the northern seetion of the city. 
This market place, swarming with people from miles 
around, was the center of life of the busy city, and 
in it all manner of goods were exchanged—-vegetables 
from the gardens round about the city, meats and 
poultry and fish, cotton in bales or manufactured 
into dresses and articles of domestic use, lumber and 
articles of carved wood, skins, animals both wild and 
tame. and slaves as well, pottery, and ornaments of 
gold and silver and feathers. 
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Three great causeways led from the mainland to 
the island city; one from the north through Tepeyae, 
now Guadalupe; one from the west through Tlaco- 
pan, now Tacuba; and one from the south through 
Coyoacin. Each causeway was connected with the 
end of a broad avenue which led to the civie and re- 
ligious center of the city, the Teepan, or Temple en- 
closure, where stood the Great Tevealli. the House 
of God. Like the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan, 
it rose in five terraces, with a broad stairway on the 
western face. This stairway, divided as at Tenayuea 
into two parts, led to the tops where stood two shrines, 
one dedicated to Huitzilopochtli, the God of War, 
and the other to Tlaloe, the Rain God. 

The foundations for the great pyramid were laid 
in 1447 by Montezuma. |, and the structure was com 
pleted in 1485, during the reign of his grandson, the 
boastful Tizoe. It was dedicated two years later, dur- 
ing the war chiefship of Ahuitzatl, unele of Mon- 
tezuma II and father of Cuauhtémoe, the last Aztec 
ruler, who was so cruelly tortured by Cortés. With 
the aid of the Texcocans a two-year compaign was 
made inte northern Oaxaca, gathering twenty theu- 
sand warriors to be scarificed for the dedication cere- 
monies. Two long lines of victims stretched down 
the steps of the pyramid, through the streets of the 
city, and out onto the causeways, while for many 
hours priests worked in relays at the awful task of 
tearing out their hearts. 

This pyramid with its shrines stood within a 
great curtyard surrounded by a wall decorated with 
carved serpents’ heads. Also within the walls there 
were, in addition to the great pyramid, many smailer 
pyramid-temples dedicated to lesser deities, oratories, 
ball courts, bath houses, priests’ houses, and prisons. 
On the great pyramid, in front of the shrine of the 
War God, was the Sacrificial Stone: and not far from 
the pyramid was a tzompantli, which served the same 
purpose as the much familiar building described at 
Calixtlahuaca—a place to display the skulls of saeri- 
ficial victims. 

Near by was the palace of Montezuma with its 
many patios and its spacious apartments decorated 
with carved woods and its walls hung with richly 
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decorated draperies of skins, embroidered cotton fab- 
rics, and intricate featherwork. Beyond were an ar- 
mory filled with implements of war, warehouses filled 
with the royal booty, zoological gardens which inelu- 
des collections of the wild animals of the country, 
many varieties of snakes, and an aviary of brilliantly 
colored birds. Outside the city stood Moetezuma’s 
gorgeous summer palace on Chapultepee Hill, then an 
island in the Lake of Texcoco. His palace has been 
replaced by a viceroy’s castle, now a museum of the 
ill-fated reign of Maximilian, but the magnificent 
trees of the royal forest still stand in the beautiful 
Chapultepee park of today. 

It was from a spring on this island that the 
water supply of Tenochtitlin was taken, brought 
to the city in a double water main of terra cotta 
supported on a great masonry aqueduct. The water 
of the lake was too brackish to drink. Another 
aqueduet, built in the latter part of the fifteenth een- 
tury, led into the city from Coyoaecain, probably fol- 
lowing the great southern causeway. The problem of 
sanitation was a serious one, but was met with me- 
thods in advance of those employed in medieval Eu- 
rope. Iluman excrement was collected in boats and 
carried to the fields, where it was used as fertilizer. 
Urine was preserved and used as a mordant in dye- 
ing cloth. The abandonment of these simple, ancient 
methods of sanitation in early Spanish times result- 
ed in pestilence from which the Aztee city had been 
free. 

On tho utskirts of the city, along the shores ot 
the lake, lived the fishermen in rude huts built of 
reeds, much as in the days of the founding of the city. 
Beyond lived the farmers in small houses of wat- 
tle smeared with mud, or of mud brick, with roofs of 
thatch, just as they do today. The houses of the mid- 
dle classes in the city were also built of adobe, though 
they were somewhat more pretentious in plan, each 
house, of one story, resting on a raised stonefaced 
platform for protection against. floods, and with rooms 
arranged in a rectangular plan about a central court; 
while the nobles ‘and the priests lived in palaces built 
of red voleanie **tezontle,”’ constructed around open 
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patios where fountains played and flowers bloomed 
The palaces supported other flower gardens on their 
terraced flat roofs. 

Politically, Tenochtitlan was a cross between a 
democracy and an absolute monarchy. Offices of state 
were elective, but, as the city grew, officials were 
usually chosen from certain aristocratic families, and 
were often succeeded by brothers or sons. The city 
was divided into four quarters, each quarter, in turn, 
sub divided into wards, each of which elected an un- 
der chief, who, along with the over chief or war cap- 
tain from each of the four quarters, served on the 
city council, which ineluded also certain honorary 
councillors and temple priests. At the head of the 
goverment was the war chief, who was elected, but 
trom an established aristocracy which was held with- 
in limits so close as to mean almost direct succession. 
A peculiarity of this succession was that instead of 
a chief being immediately succeeded by his eldest 
son, he was followed, first, by his younger brothers, 
in turn; and his generation was exhausted before ihe 
next generation became eligible. The election, there- 
fore, was hardly more than a matter of form. 

A second chief, who, though a man, was known, 
oddly enough, as the *‘Snake Woman,”’ served as a 
combination of Secretary of State and Secretary of 
the Treasury. Ile had charge of intertribal affairs 
and was keeper of the tribute from subject peoples. 

Next in power was the priesthood, of which two 
priests were at the head. They were elected by the 
other priests and, in turn, appointed assistants who 
had charge of the ceremonies, of edueation, and ihe 
building of temples. Religion was the dominating 
factor in Aztee life. There were many gods, each con- 
nected with some of the powers of nature or with the 
activities of men. Some of these gods were taken from 


the religion of the Toltees, who had preceded the Az- 
valley. 
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Air and of the Wind, and Tlaloe, the God of Rain. 
But the greatest of the Aztec deities was Huitzilo- 
pochtli, their God of War—the Mexican Mars. Ile 
was, in addition, a sort of Apollo; and, to the Aztees, 
worship of him and human sacrifice to him were re- 
quired for continued movement of the sun. It was 
the blood of the sacrificial victims that caused the 
sun to shine and thus the crops to grow and their 
people to continue to prosper. 

Their methods of sacrifice took many forms. Some 
victims were drowned, some were shot with = ar- 
rows, others were clubbed to death, and still others 
were starved. In one method the victim was tied by 
the waist to a stone, and forced to fight, one after 
another, five warriors fully armed with weapons hav- 
ing obsidian blades while he was armed only with 
clubs and a feather-edged sword. If he defeated all 
five he won his freedom. Not exactly a sporting 
chanee. 

But the most popular method was to cut out the 
heart of the vietim. Ile was dragged by the hair to 
the top of the pyramid, to the shrine of Huitzilopoch- 
tli. and stretehed out on back upon the sacrificial 
stone, two black-robed priests holding his feet, wwe 
his arms, and one his head. A sixth priest, in robes 
of red, then stepped forward, cut open the bared 
breast with an obsidian knife, thrust his hand into 
the wound and tore out the victim’s palpitating heart, 
which was offered to the lips of the idol and then 
placed in a bowl on the altar. The body was thrown 
down the steps to be cut up and consumed in a ceremo- 
nial feast. Thousands of such ceremonies took place 
each year. 

Having conquered all the tribes within their 
reach and foreed tribute from them, the Aztees conti- 
nually waged war with other tribes who, because of 
greater distance or natural obstacles, were not easily 
dominated. Such were the Tarascans far to the west, 
the Zapotecs to the southeast, and the Tlaxealtas, elo- 
ser by, to the east. Had they made a more “uncerted 
effort to do it they probably could have con;aered the 
Tlaxealans; but that weuld not have giver them the 
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opportunity te keep on fighting them and thus keep 
up the continuous suply of sacrificial victims. 

War was their favorite sport. As Tenochtitlan 
grew in power and as the temples and palaces were 
made more and more elaborate, ever increasing taxes 
demanded the conquest of more cities as sources of 
of tribute; and, as the religious cermonies increased 
in elaboration and more and more were held, the de- 
mands of the priests called for a greater number of 
prisoners to be held as sacrificial vietims. 

Thus, through conquest, Tenochtitlan became po- 
werful. From a community of huts built of rushés, 
its real power by conquest began in the early decades 
of the fifteenth century, until, less than a hundred 
years later, it had become the most powerful city in 
the country. From its island position great stone and 
cement causeways led to the mainland and were pro- 
tected by drawbridges: lighthouses on the city walls 
guided the fishermen home; palaces of stone lined 
the avenues, their terraced roofs filled with flowers; 
canals; alive with canoes, intersected the streets, and 
the bridges which crossed them and the paved em 
bankments which lined them were crowded with peo- 
vile in gay, colorful costumes. In the heart of the city 
in the great temple enclosure the priests were busy 
with their awful rites; while Moctezuma feasted *n 
his sumptuous palace. Such was the Aztee capital in 
the early years of the sixteenth century, 

Actually all was not as well as the life and pomp 

f Tenochtitlan would seem to indicate. The Taras- 
eans in the lake country to the west could not be eon- 
quered; the Zapotees to the southeast remained secure 
beyond the mountains; and Texeoco near by, jea- 
lous of the growing power of Moctezuma, was constant- 
ly causing trouble. Moctezumas’ sister had married 
the Texcocan chief, but, a bit too free with her favors 
to the young men of the court, had been put to death; 
and from that time on the relations between the for- 
mer allies were severely strained. 

But from simple beginnings the Aztees had grown 
to that power. For more than a hundred years their 
diod of War had triumphed. In spite of minor set- 
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backs, Huizilopochtli had always harkend to their 
players, had always heeded their offerings and re- 
warded them ultimate vietory. No tribe from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the shores of the Pacifie was as 
powerful as they. What was there to fear? If they 
were to be overcome it would have to be by powerful 
gods from another world, 

Such was the Aztee philosophy when rumors 
reached the capital of bearded strangers on their sho- 
res. Rumors were confirmed by reports of messen- 
gers; these strangers had landed on the peninsula of 
Yueatan, and more recently, in neighboring Tabasco. 

Now, Moctezuma had long feared the return of 
the bearded white-faced Quetzaleoatl or his emissa- 
ries. The story of his promise had been passed on 
from the Toltecs to the Aztees, from generation io 
generation. Though the Aztees had accepted the 
much-revered god of their predeccessors in the val- 
ley, it was an acceptance through fear. Quetzalcoatl’s 
justice and humanitarianism did not fit in with the 
Aztec rites, and his prophevied return was looked 
upon by the Aztee ruler with constant dread. His re- 
turn would mean the end of the Aztee empire, ihe 
end of human sacrifices, the end of all the barbarous 
practices which the warlike and blood-thirsty Aztees 
had developed. To Moctezuma, dictator-extraordinary. 
but superstitious and aloof, it would mean the end of 
personal power. 

Disastrous events added to Moetezuma’s fears. 
One of the towers of the temple of Huitzilopochtli 
eaught fire and, despite all efforts to save it, was re- 
duced to ashes. Another temple was struck by light- 
ning. Without apparent cause er disturbance Lake 
Texeoco rose and flooded Tenochtitlan. An Aztee army, 
at war with a distant tribe, was destroyed by an 
avalanche. A comet with three heads hung over the 
valley; and strange lights could be seen in the eas- 
tern sky. The terrified monarch consulted astrvio- 
gers, but was plunged into deeper gle om when told 
that these signs meant the downfall 0; his empire. 
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glowered from its shrine. A new sacrificia! stone was 
quarried and carved, and, on its dedication, the hearts 
of thousands of victims were torn out. But the fears 
of the great chief could not be allayed. His dread 
of the inevitable grew constantly greater. 

Such was Moctezuma’s state of mind when, on 
the twenty-first of April, 1519, an armed force of 
bearded white men landed on the shores of the gulf, 
where now stands the city of Vera Cruz. 

Moctezuma felt that his worst fears had been 
realized: Quetzaleoatl had returned. 


Un Poco de Todo... 

Continued from page 31 

eases doubles in size each day. If the tumor is not 
dependent on the liver for anything, its incorporation 
of glycine should be simultaneous with that of ithe 
liver, and the amount of radioactivity in the tumor 
should rise more rapidly because the tumor is grow- 
ing more rapidly. 

But LePage and Heidelberger found that the tu- 
mor cells and normal liver cells reach their maximuin 
radioactivity at approximately the same rate, indiea- 
ting that the tumer may have to wait for a liver pro- 
duct to be able to grow. 

LePage says ‘‘if we can establish that the tumor 
has to wait for a liver product, we can try to isolate 
that product.’’ If this is accomplished it may be pos- 
sible to find a chemical analogue, that is, a compound 
which is so similar to the needed product that it ‘‘fools 
the cell into absorbing it but which will kill the iu- 
mor eells. 
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Se ostenta con orgullo, 
se use con placer— 


Parker “si” 


; Un instrumento de precisiin! 
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SILVER FACTORY 


We have what you want in Silver. Ori- 
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Bacchus’s Mexican Branch . . . 
Continued from page 12 
affair, with most of the important people bearing 
one or the other of these names. Some of the men 
have attended American universities. Several of the 
members have married Americans. Without ** Ameri- 
canizing ’ the place, they have introduced modern me- 
thods. The sewage system and water works are prop- 
ably the oldest. in Mexico. A new sewage disposal plant 
is the first of its type in the country, Little by little, 
as much as they can with the labor available, they 
create improvements. 

The viniculturist will find a fascinating study of 
centuries-old and modern methods side by side. In 
doing such things as planting beans between the vine 
rows and pecans along the boundaries, the owners 
have developed many sidelines. They produce about 
fifteen species of fruits, besides corn, wheat, alfata, 
vegetables, and all kinds of stock. The Maderos are 
almost self-sustaining. 

One ot the sidelines developed into the biggest 
cotton factory in northern Mexico and the largest pro- 
ducer of denim in the country. The ** Estrella’? plant 
was started in an old flour mill in 1890, which is prae- 
tically yesterday in Parras. Now it is a great white 
building with a day nursery for its women employees 
and model homes for the workers. Last year it used 
11,019 bales of cotton from the nearby La Laguna 
fields, and manufactured 11,167,980 meters of eloth. 
The flood of goods going to Europe will inelude 
10,000,000 metters of its cotton cloth. It has the first 
sanforizing machine in Mexico, an innovation that ean- 
not spread too rapidly. Prior to 1930, it bought prime 
motors from Germany and textile machinery from 
England; now everything comes from the United Sta- 
tes. 2,000 of the 20,000 population work there. The 
visitor should take a stand by the gate in time to see 
the twelve o'clock whistle stampede. The spirit is the 
same as in the United States, but the visual effect is 
different, for this rush is composed of sandaled-and- 
sombreroed peons, flashing-eyed seforitas, plump sefio- 
ras, and a few ecrow-like old women in black drape- 
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ries who can’t quite keep up with the rush but make 
a ereditable try. 

* * 

Just outside the town is a guayule plant subsidi- 
zed during the war by the United States, now idle ve- 
cause of the inroads made into the crop by war de- 
mands. Probably some of the surplus Maderos coming 
home trom college will one day take over and produce 
the rubber products and cement which Mexico needs. 

Or they might expand the wine industry. still 
further; that would mean tapping more of the moun- 
tains’ subterranean streams and reclaiming more de- 
sert. Although the wines have taken prizes at all 
world’s fairs and have been highly praised by experts, 
they are seldom exported. Mexico uses the com- 
panies’ output. The Parrefios live comfortably and have 
little unemployment. Why should they strain for mar- 
kets? 

The beginning of the grape harvest used io mean 
a procession of field workers bearing overflowing bas- 
kets on their heads and singing baechie lays to the mu- 
sic of harps. Then the men would leap into the pres- 
ses to tread the grapes. Although many formulas used 
today date back to Urdinola, the old-timers complain: 
they say that since the introduction of modern press- 
es the wines lack the subtle tang the human perspir- 
ation gave them. 

The old celebrations lasted a month. The modern 
fiestas last five or six days and include the crowning 
of a queen, processions of wine earts and floats, fire- 
works, Indian dancers, a kermess, nightly balls— and 
wine. Whether it is the quality of the wines or ef the 
Parrefos. drinking here seems to produce more cama- 
raderie than belligereney. 

It is small wonder that the Maraués de Aguave 
hovers around three centuries after his death. Only 
two vears ago he came nightly to sit on the feet of 
one workman and laugh at him, until the poor man 
was redveed to such a state of terror he fled the eoun- 
trv. Other workers have also fled from his attentions. 
That is the sort of drollerv one might expect from a 
Spanish aristeerat of his period. 
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But he also has the true Spanish courtesy. If any 
visitor will drink the right amount of the local aguur- 
diente, the Marqués will conduct him on a moonlight 
stroll through the vineyards. It is all in the amount— 
enough to be highly sympatico but not blotto. 

If you don’t believe it, try it. fe 


Marimbista . . . 

Continued from page 10 

from the railroad that enters Mexico by way of the 
Tehuantepee Isthmus. 

“Our highland Indians make the best marimbas 
in the world,’’ he said, ‘*Piece by piece they put them 
together. And as they create with care and love, so we 
of Quetzaltenango play. in) Mexieo are many 
who know only how to make much noise, and their 
instruments are poor things like themselves.’’ 

Six years ago, José and two of his Guatemalan 
friends deeided to visit Mexico just to see what it 
was like. They had little money. Almost their sole 
capital was José’s Xalaji, a three-man marimba, a 
veritable Stradivarius among marimbas. Of the three 
friends only José could play Xalaji but José alone 
could not carry it. The solution was plain. They haul- 
ed Xalajii over the mountains, with José playing at 


every hamlet along the way. When they reached the 


capital and the railway station, they had more than 


enough to pay for the long ride te Mexico, After 


four months of exploring, José’s friends became home- 


sick. Dividing the pesos he had earned inte three 


equel parts, José wished them Godspeed. He had fal- 
len in with Lago Amenér and Franciseo Godoén, own- 
ers of a drum and a smaller marimba christened Ruth. 
The marriage of Nalaji and Ruth produced 
rimbas United.’ 
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When the orchestra is hired for galas in the ca- 
pital, five-and-a-half-octave Xalaju is used ‘*To hear 
this,’’ Francisco said proudly, *‘is to hear how a great 
marimba should be played.’’ 

Ruth, an octave shorter, is the traveler. Easier 
to carry, she is taken when the trio fills an engage- 
ment in another town. Then, to supply the depth of 
tone she lacks, Lago Amenér rolls the drum. 


José Guillén is leader not merely because he owns 
Xalaja. He is their acknowledge superior as a mu- 
sician. Lago and Francisco taught themselves but 
(iuillén ran away from home when he was a boy of 
ten to apprentice himself to a master marimbista. The 
hardest part of learning, he said, was the touch; there 
only the soul can be the teacher. For the rest, speed 
and clarity came with practice. Tle has never read a 
note of musie Ue composes the variations by ear. 

“We have three hundred compositions,’’ Lago 
said. 

“Three hundred and twenty-five,’ José corree- 
ted him. ‘Here in the country, Sefiora’’—I had never 
thought of Cuernavaca as ‘‘the country’’—‘here we 
play only simple things. We have fine complicated 
selections for the eapital.”’ 

He and Francisco took up the hammers, Lago set- 
tled himself beside his drum. A_ preliminary spatter 
of notes settled into a familiar, jingling, foot-tapping 
rhythm. A simple thing for the yokels, and this time 
I had no difficulty reeognizing it— Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band! 
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Going to Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say. 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


Theie ‘s no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, becuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best t:avel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to ‘air-conditioned’’ Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 
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